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VACATION POLITICS, 
—— postponement of Cabinet changes and Ministerial 


announcements for the supposed convenience of Mr. 
Bricut has given the Birmingham League an excuse for 
suspending the hostile operations which have been equally 
injurious to the assailants and to the regular Liberal party. 
It was perhaps in the hope of facilitating a desirable 
armistice that some zealous member of a Yorkshire depu- 
tation imagined and published a surprising speech which 
purported to have been delivered Lord FREDERICK 
CavenpisH. The Private Secretary of the Prime Minister, 
immediately after his promotion to a higher and equally 
confidential post, was to have retracted by autho- 
rity Mr. Guapstone’s powerful speech on Mr. 
motion, and to have assured the partisans of the League 
that he himself, and by implication his chief, was nearer to 
them in opinion than they had believed. As might have 
been expected, Lord FREDERICK CavENDISH has lost no time 
in disavowing a statement which would have been indiscreet 
on his own and dishonourable to Mr. Guapsronz. It 
me that the new Lord of the Treasury aye had ne 
essed to have any authority to e opinions 
been grossly misrepresented. The newly-elected member 
may be excused for the courteous assumption that the 
errors in the report were twnintentional. It was at 
least for the purposes of the League to be 
able4o0 quote a recantation of Mr. Giapstonz’s.forcible 
and decided . Their leaders have now announced 
their intention of supporting the Ministerial candidate at 
any election which may occur before the publication of 
Mr. Bricur’s address to his constituents, Up to 
the present time their efforts have only resulted in a con- 
_ siderable increase of the numbers of the Conservative party 
in the House of Commons. In some places they have 
started candidates for the purpose of dividing the 
Liberal forces; and elsewhere they have by a threat of 
opposition extorted from the nominee of the party an 
adhesion to their:doctrines. Captain Hayrer at Bath, and 
Mr. Dansy Seymour at Shaftesbury, thought it prudent to 
pledge themselves to the sectarian formula; but they might 
as well have thrown upon the Nonconformist agitators the 
undivided responsibility of defeat. It had probably not 
occurred to the League that their opponents also may en- 
tertain conscientious convictions. A vote earned by a 
Plaige in favour of secular education is no gain to a can- 
idate who by his denunciation of the 25th Clause of the 
Education Act alienates a moderate supporter. The League 
has committed the error of shooting its only arrow too 
soon. A threat of secession is formidable to a Minister ; 
but when a mutinous faction has done its worst, he has no 
longer the same motive for conciliation. 

The Conservative victory at Shaftesbury would have 
been one of a monotonous series but for the curious 
illustration which the contest afforded of the influence 
which still belongs to rank and property. The borough of 
Shaftesbury has for many returned a Liberal member 
who shared the opinions of the principal proprietor in the 
neighbourhood. Since the last election the estates have 
devolved on two ladies of the family who have adopted 
Conservative doctrines. Although by constitutional custom 
a peer is prevented from interfering directly in elections, no 
similar restriction is imposed on ladies of rank. The 
Marchioness of WeEsTMINSTER in a published letter rebuked 
Mr. Srymovr for his polite assumption that she had taken 
no part in the contest. On the ow it appeared that 
her sense of duty to the country and to the Quren impelled 


her strenuously to support the Conservative cause; and 
she even hinted that the Controller of the Household 
had violated one of the precepts of the Decalogne by voting 
in favour of the party with which he is officially connected. 
It is perhaps not wonderful that Mr. Disragtt should 
advocate the rights of women when he profits so conspicu- 
ously by the amiable logic and divinity of thesex. It seems 
certain that the zealous support of the owners of Motcombe 
had much effect in securing the return of the Conservative 
candidate. Since the establishment of the system of secret 
voting, it is useless to against a pressure which can 
only consist in persuasion. If the householders of Shaftes- 
bury, or of any other borough, wish to gratify a wealthy 
and popular neighbour, they have a legal right to vote as 
they please. The cheers with which the patronesses of the 
Conservative cause were whenever they appeared in 
public would have proved, independently of the ballot-box, 
that the preference for their principles, or for themselves, 
was perfectly sincere. The daily organ of the Conservative 
party absurdly described Mr. Benert-Sranrorp as “the 
“poor man’s candidate.” A poor man’s candidate is in 
general but a questionable personage; and in this instance 
it would have been more accurate, and not less complimen- 

, to reverse the phrase by anticipating the triumph of 
“ the rich woman’s candidate.” It is impossible to accept 
the ultra-Liberal explanation of the recent elections. 
Brewers and distillers and dowager peeresses could not 
have given the victory to the Conservative party if Liberal- 
ism of the Birming ae 
constituencies. If some defections may be attributed to 
the alleged lukewarmness of the Government, a far more 
general and more significant reaction is caused by a sus- 
picion that the Ministers may encourage some new attack 
on existing institutions. 

If it were worth while to advise managers on 
their own special business, a doubt might be intimated 
whether the Conservative agents are prudent in their pre- 
sent display of restless activity. The local conditions of 
success are not everywhere as favourable as in a borough 
where a gentleman of mature age breaks the Fifth Com- 
mandment if he votes against the wishes of his mother.* 
Nottingham is a larger and more heretical place than 
Shaftesbury, and it may be unsafe to rely on an invocation 
of the memory of Sir Rossrt Cuirroy, whom the Con- 
servatives revere as the tutelery genius or patron ‘saint of 
the borough. Two or three years a candidate who 
boasted that he had been th» tial friend of the 
departed worthy was defeats by an enthusiastic Repub- 
lican; and although Mr. A «pron HeErpert is about to 
transfer his energies to anot® * sphere of action, it will 
not be difficult to select a: r candidate of the same 
opinions. Unfortunately 1 + Conservatives have bor- 
rowed from their adversaries tiie practice and title of de- 
monstrations or exhibitions of the numerical strength of a 
faction. At a late ing there seems to have been as 
characteristic an absence of reasoning as if the assemblage 
had consisted of Trade Unionists instead of devotees of the 
Constitution. One of the Conservative candidates is de- 
scribed in familiar phrase as a local employer of labour. 
The name of Mr. Denison of Ossington, nephew and heir of 
the late Whig Speaker, may suggest some anxious thoughts 
to politicians who are neither worshippers of the late Sir 
Rosert Cuirton nor enthusiastic of Mr. 
As there is no commandment which ibes the duties 
of nephews to uncles, a deviation from the traditional 
politics of a family can scarcely be considered reprehensible ; 
yet it is a cause for grave regret that for some years past 
all the aristocratic conversions have tended in the same 
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direction. It is intelligible that the owners of property 
should regard with distaste a party which nominally 
includes the disciples of Mr. Mitt, and even the followers 
of Mr. BrapLaveH; but nothing could be more disastrous 
than a horizontal stratification of parties, according to rank 
and position, in place of the ancient divisions of feeling 
and opinion. It was by directing progress, and not by 
indiscriminate resistance, that the predecessors of the present 
owners of pro averted anarchy and revolution. 

The rumour Ministerial changes has lately become 
fainter, though it may perhaps be revived when Mr. 
Bricur’s mysterious silence is broken. Probable reports 
are always to be distrusted, because external evidence of 
fitness or expediency sufficiently explains their origin. 
Paradoxes which occur constantly in real life become in- 
credible when they are not verified by experience. From 
the proposition that Mr. Ayrton is misplaced in a 
sinecure post, and Mr. MonsExt in an office of important 
business, careless reasoners easily pass to the inference 
that the Postmaster-Generalship is about to be vacated, 
and to be filled by the present Judge-Advocate. Mr. 
Lows is extremely likely to give offence to various persons 
as Home Secretary ; but it by no means follows that he is 
about to be transferred to the India Office. The Govern- 
ment would gain by the transformation of Mr. Bouverisz 
from a troublesome critic into a useful colleague; and, 
sooner or later, Mr. Harcovurt’s not dissimilar claims will 
be recognized by an offer of place; but there is no reason 
te believe that Mr. Guapstone meditates for the moment 
any considerable changes. According to a recent rumour, 
the Arrorney-GeNzRaL was about to be raised to the Bench 
and toa and the Law Offices were to be occupied by 
Mr. Henry James and Mr. It happens that 
there is at present no judicial vacancy ; and, although 
one of the Barons of the Exchequer is likely to retire, Sir 
Joun CoLenipee could scarcely accept a puisne judgeship ; 


nor would the peerage be, according to precedent, a suitable 


appendage to such an appointment. It would be far more 
eonvenient, in anticipation of the changes to be effected 
under the Judicature Bill, to place an Equity lawyer on the 
Common Law Bench; and the CuanceLtor would 
probably make the appointment without reference to 
litical considerations. The most important and most 
interesting of public rumours consists in the negative state- 
ment that the dissolution of Parliament will be postponed 
until next year. The Government has no motive, in the 
temper of the constituencies, for trying a leap in the 
k. Although no sagacity can forecast the result of a 
general election, it is nearly certain that the Liberal meee | 
will ae aap ished, and especially that the new Iris 
members wi unmanageable. It is possible that some 
ef the Ministers themselves might lose their seats, nor 
would such arrangements as that by which Mr. Bruce was 
returned for Renfrewshire be at present practicable. The 


stponement of an appeal to the constituencies is a 
Jefinite, though temporary, advantage to all parties. 


FOREIGN POLICY OF THE FUSION. 


: in Republican party in France have discovered a new 
reason why the nation should reject Heyry V. His 
accession to the throne, they say, would mean a war with 
Italy and Germany, a new indemnity, and the loss of Nice 
and Savoy. This gloomy picture is only a logical deduction 
from the premisses supplied by the clerical party through- 
out Europe. Everywhere the Ultramontanes are ardent 
Legitimists, and as they are ardent in no cause which is not 
directly or indirectly that of the Pops, it is safeto assume 
that they expect a restoration in France to be followed by 
a restoration at Rome. The language used by the Count of 
CHAMBORD on various occasions since 1848 goes far to 
justify the expectations founded on it. In Heyry V. the 
Church would, to all appearance, have a more dutiful 
eldest son than in any of the Kings to whom that 
title has heme 4 been given. He has learned 
to identify piety and loyalty, the reverence due to the 
Vicar of Cunist with the reverence due to the Lozp’s 
Anointed, in a way that must rejoice the Pors’s heart. 
He is perhaps the only man in Europe in whom the two 
beliefs are ne There are many Legitimists 
who think the Ultramontanes useful allies, and many 
Ultramontanes who hope to find the Legitimists useful 
tools; but the Count of Cuamporp genuinely believes that 
the two ideas are indissolubly interwoven. If the Pore were 


a younger man, he would probably admit, at all events to 
himself, that under some conceivable contingencies the 
Church might become democratic. But the Count of 
Cuamporpd would not allow that the throne could ever rest 
with safety on any arm but thatofthe Church. The revo- 
lution which made him a Pretender instead of a King was 
the same movement, he would say, as that which converted 
Pivs IX. into something little better than a spiritual prince ; 
and before its progress can be entirely stayed, cven in 
France, the Pore must again become an Italian Sovereign. 
It is only reasonable, therefore, that the clerical party should 
be besieging Heaven with prayers for the triumph of 
the Fusion. It is the best card they have had in their hand 
for many rounds, and they are naturally eager for an oppor- 
tunity to play it. 

Whether it will make much difference to the game if it 
is played is another question. The Ultramontanes probably 
argue that in Continental countries monarchs have still very 
considerable ivfluence in politics, and most of all in foreign 
politics. Consequently to have a King on the throne 
of France whose main desire is to give the Porr his 
lost provinces, will be to have a most influential friend 
in the Ministerial Councils. It is possible that for 
some time to come he may not have the power to 
do much for the cause; but as his throne becomes firmer, 
his power will increase, and meanwhile France, under the 
guidance of the Church, will be learning to identify ven- 
geance on Italy with vengeance upon Germany, and to see 
in a war that shall snatch the Romagna from Piedmont 
only another aspect of the war that shall snatch 
Alsace and Lorraine from Germany. It is possible that 
if the quarrel with Italy were one that could be taken 
up whenever the French Government liked, some part 
of these anticipations might prove true. But in all pro- 
bability it will be a quarrel which the new King of France 
must decide either to take up or to leave alone immediately 
upon his accession. The Italian Government will have 
at once to determine on what terms they are to stand 
towards the restored Monarchy, and in considering 
this point, they will naturally inquire on what terms 
the restored Monarchy proposes. to stand towards Italy. 
Thereupon, the King of France will have to answer either 
that the King of Ivaty is his very good friend and brother, 
with whom he wishes to maintain a cordial friendship and 
alliance, or that he feels it his duty to point out to him 
how grievously he has erred in taking possession of the 
Porn’s dominions. The mere statement of the alternative 
seems to us enough to discredit it. The most despotic 
Sovereign cannot altogether disregard the advice of his 
Ministers or the wishes of his subjects. He cannot make 
war in defiance of both. Naporeon ILI. went as far in this 
direction as it was possible to go, but then he had a tech- 
nical provocation, and his people had been trained 
to regard a war with Germany as inevitable. In the 
case supposed Henry V. would have no _ provoca- 
tion to allege. Italy would have done nothing new, 
nothing which former French Governments had not 
condoned, nothing which threatened even remotely any 
genuine French interest. Frenchmen have no desire 
to fight the Italians; nay, they know that they could not 
fight them without imperilling their chance of being able 
within any reasonable time to fight the Germans. What- 
ever other illusions the war may have left to the Frenc: 
nation, they seem to have none at all as to their military 
position. They are resolutely bent upon regaining their 
strength, and upon using it when regained in reconquering 
their lost territory. But they are under no mistakes as to 
the greatness of the task that lies before them. They 
know how long it will take to raise and discipline an 
army equal to their needs; and even if there were 
no question of Germany siding with Italy, they would 
have no wish to waste in premature and purpose- 
less hostilities the strength which prudence bids them 
husband with the utmost care. There can be no doubt, 
however, that Germany would not sit still while France 
was measuring herself against Italy. There is a stron 
party among German politicians who think that France 
was let off too easily, and who regret that the punishment 
inflicted was not heavy enough to crush her altogether. If 
France were now to go to war in a cause in which Germany 
has a collateral interest—and since the adoption of her 
present policy towards the Roman Church Germany is col- 
laterally interested in everything that concerns the Pops— 
this party would be greatly strengthened. They would be 
able to point to the quarrel with Italy in proof that the 
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French character had undergone no change, and that the 

of Europe demanded that her new teeth should 
” drawn by the same hands that had extracted the 
old ones. Even the Count of CHamsorp, unless he 
believes that a miracle is to be worked in his favour, 
would not rush upon such certain destruction as would 
be involved in an unprovoked war with Germany ; and as 
neither his Ministers nor his subjects would share that 
belief, supposing him to entertain it, he would have some 
difficulty in declaring war, and more in carryingiton. A 
restoration would entail many evils upon France, but we 
do not believe that the adoption of an absolutely suicidal 
policy would be one of them. The sympathy of Henry V. 
with the Pore might be expressed by an autograph 
letter, but the burden of its contents would probably be 
that the powers of evil were too strong to be openly 
attacked. It is pleasant of course to hear your enemies 
called names, but when that excitement had passed away, 
the Porr would find that the powers of evil meant no more 
than the old logic of facts. 


Although, however, the fears expressed by the Republican 
party would probably turn out to be greatly exaggerated, 
it is quite possible that the apprehension of difficulties in 
foreign policy may have some share in the coolness which 
seems to be growing up between the Duke of Brociiz and 
the Fusionists. The Duke must be perfectly aware that 
for the Conservative party to waste its strength in effecting 
a restoration, and then to be obliged to withdraw from the 
councils of the Sovereign rather than identify itself with his 
reactionary extravagance, would be a highly unsatisfactory 
ending to the coalition which it took so much labour to get 
afloat. The chances may be unfavourable to such a catas- 
trophe, but the Count of Cnamnorp is chiefly known for his 
persistence in ideas which he has once expressed, and he is 
very much in the hands of a party which would willingly 
let France perish if the sacrifice could do any service to 
the temporal power of the Porr. It would not be sur- 
prising, therefore, if the Duke of Broce liked the Fusion 
less the longer he looked at it; and in that case it would be 
an obvious stroke of policy to anticipate any proposal of the 
Monarchists by bringing im a Bill to continue Marshal Mac- 
Manon’s powers for a definite time. This would in effect bea 
prolongation of the present provisional state of things, and 
as such would naturally carry with it a corresponding pro- 
longation of the life of the present Assembly. In one of 
these aspects it would formerly have been displeasing to 
the Monarchical party, in the other to the Republican. But 
it is by no means clear that under present circumstances 
the moderate sections of both parties might not agree in 
supporting it. A Provisional Government with Marshal 
MacManon at its head conveys a great sense of security to 
Monarchists who regard a King chiefly in the light of a 
policeman. The Conservatism of the present Cabinet they 
will admit to be beyond impeachment, and where the 
essentials of good government are secured, it may be the 
safer plan not to strive after formal perfection. On the 
other hand, the prolongation of Marshal MacManon’s 
powers would be in form the continuance of the Republic, 
and in so far as it was so, it would bea tribute to the Repub- 
lican tendencies of the nation. The prospects of the Republi- 
can party are not so brilliant that it can afford todespise even 


this moderate degree of recognition. It is better to have 


the present Assembly, with the Provisional Government 
secured for a certain number of years, with the chance of 
the composition of the Chamber steadily becoming more 
Republican under the influence of partial elections, than to 
have the present Assembly with the Monarchy set up again, 
- the whole influence of the Government and of the 

onservative party in the country employed to strengthen 
the restored throne. A ee i Pn bring forward 
such practical reasons as this may fairly be acquitted of 
inconsistency in adapting its policy to the changed con- 
ditions of the country since the fall of M. Turmrs and the 


reconciliation of the two branches of the House of Bourson, 


MR. LOWE AT SHEFFIELD 
praises of Mr. Government have been 
sung 80 often that it needs some ingenuity to say any- 
thing new upon the subject. In his speech at the Cutlers’ 


Feast, however, Mr. Lowr succeeded in giving real fresh-. 


ness to this well-worn theme. The measures which the 


Government have carried through Parliament have ——-_ 


been dealt with im succession. In 1869 we passed the Iri 


Church Bill, in 1870 the Irish Land Bill, and so on. Mr. 
Lowe is more alive to the advantages of judicious grouping. 
He produces a novel effect by representing the Cabinet 
taking counsel five years ago how they should make their 
tenure of office memorable in the history of England. In 
the execution of so great a design system is poner oe 
and before putting their hands tothe plough the Cabinet 
surveyed the field and determined the line the furrows 
should take. “They came,” says Mr. Lows, “to resolu- 
“ tions the most extravagant that any set-of middle-aged and 
“ elderly gentlemen ever-arrived at.” These resolutions im- 
volved nothing less than the solution of “all the leading 
“ difficulties then seen in the political horizon.” They 
looked at Ireland, and they resolved, by giving her the 
strictest and fullest justice, to take away from her all grounds 
of complaint. They looked at the new voters, and t 
resolved that the ignorant among them should be edu 

and that those who were poor should ‘have the protection 
of the Ballot. They said that in future there should be no 
panics, and, with that view, they determined so to modify 
the structure of the army as to weld regular and auxiliary 
forces into one compact mass for the purpose of resisting 
invasion. They made up their minds to put an end to the 
waste of power in the judicial body arising from antiquated 
rules and unnecessary subdivisions, to make the Civil Service 
a reward for poor and deserving students, and to take vigor- 
ous and searching economy as the rule of their financial 
administration. 

It is a programme of which the Ministry may well be 
proud, enh Mr. Lowe has a right to say that, with the 
single exception of the higher education of Ireland, it has 
been more or less realized. Indeed, in a sense it may be said 
to have been realized even upon this point, for the Govern- 
ment were willing to take away all ground of complaint, and, 
as the division on the second reading showed, it was only the 
shortsightedness of the Irish members that prevented them 
from carrying out their purpose. How then is it, asks Mr. 
Lows, that though the done all that they pro- 
posed to do, they have not their labours adequately 
acknowledged? The Home Secretary does not treat this 

of his subject with the same breadth and fulness that 
e bestowed upon the other part. What his answer comes 
to is, that some people are fatigued by rapidity—that after so 
much progress they wish for an interval in which. to “take 
“ breath before they are whirled onto further exigencies.” This 
is clearly an inadequate explanation of the present unpopu- 
larity of theGovernment. Mere fatiguewould not lead Liberal 
constituencies to send Conservatives to Parliament. They 
would rather content themselves with sending 
moderate Liberals. Just now, too, a section of its supporters 
are finding fault with the Government for being a slow coach, 
for seeing no more exigencies to be met, no more horizons 
to be cleared of difficulties. Why, on Mr. Lowz’s hypothe- 
sis, do not the tired-out Liberals join in helpmg the 
Government to resist these over-active adherents? Again, 
the great rush of Ministerial activity was n shown 
in the early part of the programme. We do not know that 
anybody’s breath has been taken away by the rate of pro- 
gress of the Purchase Bill or the Judicature Bill. When 
the history of the fall of the first GLapsronz Administration 
comes to be written, Mr. Lowz’s hypothesis will hardly be 
thought to account for the facts. 

Perhaps the very completeness with which the 
has been carried out is to some @ reason for dis- 
missing the Ministers to whom its execution is due. When 
a Government takes office with the object of getting rid of 
the leading difficulties which beset the path of politicians, 
anotion is apt to get abroad that they are men called in to do 
emcees stad that when the task is finished, it is as well 
that their engagement should come to an end with it. It is 
not so much that the country wants to see its affairs adminis- 
tered by new men as that it wants a little time to consider 
whether the men who have got through this special and 
exceptional work are the best men to be 


Conservatives saying im effect, eee 
disestablishing Churches, turning tenants into lan 

remodelling the army, or constructing new Courts of 
Appeal. Granting that all these measures were j 


| | 
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Sea are, section of Liberals insisting that since the Government 
took office a new set of clouds have gathered on the 4 
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necessary, a nation has so else to do than to 
peas house about its ears. It has to live in the 
after it has been altered, and we can show you 
what very inefficient servants the Ministry have shown 
themselves for quiet times. You had much better give us 
aturn. We shall not dream of undoing anything that has 
been done. You will keep all that the Liberal Govern- 
ment has given you, and you will get what the Liberal 
Government has shown itself unable to give you—sound, 
steady, working common sense. We do not promise you 
sensational legislation, but we do promise you that all the 
little affairs that have been neglected while nothing was 
thought of but “the programme” shall all be looked to 
and put in order. Between these two rival voices 
constituencies are a little puzzled. They do not quite 
like the notion of another programme ; at least they want 
a little time to think about it. And they are not quite 
sure whether, if the Government remains in power, it may 
not be tempted to take the bread out of the mouth of the 
extreme Liberals and send its telescope round the horizon 
once more. Accordingly they comfort themselves with the 
reflection that, as Mr. Lowe himself declares, the Cabinet 
have done all that they set themselves to do, so that nothing 
will be lost by sending them about theirbusiness. And if 
on experiment it turns out that the Conservatives cannot 
administer, or if a new crop of difficulties should un- 
expectedly disclose themselves, why no great harm will have 
been done. The Liberal Ministers will be no further off 
than the other side of the House of Commons, and nothing 
will be easier than to call them back to their old places. 


Mr. Lows says nothing about the difficulties in which he 
found himself before he left the Exchequer. Probably 
when he came to think them over, he felt that even after 
dinner the Zanzibar Contract and Mr. Scupamorz’s 

nditure were best left alone. But he does enter 
into a detailed and, in some respects, successful vindica- 
tion of his general administration. When he succeeded 
to office, it seems, he took stock of himself, and came to the 
conclusion that, though he had no special genius for finance, 
he knew the value of economy, and that, if he could not 
lessen the burdens of the nation by brilliant experiments in 
taxation, he could do something in the same direction by 
seeing that none of the revenue was spent in extravagance. 
Before Mr. Lowe’s time the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not concern himself with the question of expenditure. 
If the head of a department wanted leave to lay out more 
money, he went to the Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Lowe began his career by issuing an order that no new 
expenditure should be allowed without his opinion being 
first taken upon it. No doubt this rule worked beneficially 
as regards economy. Mr. Lowr’s enumeration of the taxes 
he has been able to take off, and of the sums he has 
been able to pay towards the reduction of the National 
Debt, is sufficient evidence on this point. But it may 
not have worked equally well as regards administration. 
In private life there is sueh a process as “ greasing the 
“ wheels,” and it is usually found that, if no money is spent 
in this way, things more important than economy are 
apt to suffer. In public life there is probably fully as much 
need for this kind of outlay. The head of a department 
may not always be the best judge of the amount that ought 
to be spent on it, but he may often see that a little more 
liberality would make his staff contented instead of discon- 
tented, and would secure that zeal and activity the absence 
of which is sometimes the real cause of an administrative 
breakdown. No general rule can be laid down in matters 
of this kind. All that the Treasury can do is to go into 
each question on its merits, and do its best to come to a 
fair decision. But while it would be most mischievous for 
the T to get the reputation of always yielding to 
requests of this kind, there is some r in its 
getting the reputation o! always resisting them. When this is 
the case, heads of departments become unwilling to expose 
themselves to implied rebuke, and refrain from suggesting 
additional expenditure even when it would bring in large 
interest in the shape of increased efficiency. Yet perhaps 
that increased oases | might have saved the Government 
from one of those losses of administrative reputation 
which in the aggregate do it as much harm as great legis- 
lative failures. When a Chancellor of the Exchequer takes 
office with the resolution to go into every question for 

i the mere announcement is enough to frighten a 
Minister who wishes to suggest that his department would 
be better worked if it could lay hold on a little more money. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer who supersedes the Secretary 
of the Treasury because he is not strong enough to resist 
Ministerial pressure is a very new broom indeed. Mr. 
Lows’s share in the Liberal programme goes some way to 
explain why the programme as a whole has been received 
with so little gratitude. 


SPAIN. 


ere rebellion of Carthagena creates an important diver- 

sion in favour of the Carlists; nor is it certain that the 
insurgents will be defeated in the conflict which they have 
provoked. The possession by a local body of insurgents of 
supremacy at sea is an entirely novel incident in civil war- 
fare. The unfortunate Admiral who serves the central 
Government is constantly compelled to retreat to Gibraltar 
after harmless menaces against the rebel forts and shipping. 
The English naval commander still retains possession of the 
two ironclad ships which were so hastily seized by Commo- 
dore WERNER, and has carried them off for safety to Gibraltar, 
where they are to remain until it has been determined 
what shall be done with them. At one moment it appeared 
not improbable that the English squadron would find itself 
engaged in actual hostilities with the insurgents, who 
threatened to open fire on it if any attempt was made to 
remove the captured vessels. The squadron cleared for 
action, but happily the menace of the rebels was not fulfilled, 
and the bombardment of Carthagena was thus avoided. It 
has been the plain duty of Admiral Yetverton to discharge 
the functions of an impartial stakeholder as long as he receives 
no definite instructions; but if the struggle lasts, the Eng- 
lish Government will be compelled to form some positive or 
negative decision. The most judicious course would pro- 
bably be to wait, like the citizens of Angers in the play of 
King John, until the victory of one of the combatants 
establishes his title to the disputed property. The re- 
storation of the ships to insurgents whose treason may 
perhaps soon be demonstrated by defeat would give rea- 
sonable offence to the Government of Madrid. On 
the other hand, it is not the business of an English 
naval force to recapture for the central authorities arma- 
ments which they had not the power or the foresight to 
secure. It may even be doubted whether Admiral Lozo 
is really anxious to strengthen his squadron by a reinforce- 
ment which would make a sea fight unavoidable without 
rendering victory certain. In the meantime the insurgent 
vessels cruise with impunity along the coast, in the hope 
either of extorting contributions from maritime towns, or 
of compelling the little army of the besiegers to divide its 
force. Some of those odd enthusiasts who contrive on all 
occasions to work themselves into a state of virtuous or 
patriotic excitement express a wish that, by an attack on 
Lisbon, the Numancia would give the English ship Devasta- 
tion an opportunity of proving her superior efficiency. 
Nothing can be more improbable than that the insurgent 
Government of Carthagena should wantonly provide its 
enemies with the benefit of an irresistible alliance. The 
cruise of the Numancia may perhaps have been principally 
designed to prove that in their own neighbourhood the 
insurgents have the command of the sea. At present it 
would seem that they are able at their pleasure to threaten 
and insult every port in Spain. 

It would be an unmixed misfortune for England to be 
dragged into a confused and unprofitable quarrel ; and it is 
even undesirable to express publicly any preference of one 
party to another. Whether Carlists, Central Republicans, 
theoretical or practical Federalists prevail, the principles of 
the dominant party would deserve little sympathy, although 
the fact of success must be necessarily recognized. It is 
too often forgotten that the wealth, the intelligence, and 
the respectability of the nation remain perfectly aloof from 
the miserable Republic and its subdivisions. At present 
there is no reason to believe that the Carlist Pretender will 
be accepted by the population, although the follies and 
misfortunes of his actual opponents have rendered his 
prospects less unfavourable than in the days of constitu- 
tional monarchy. Every statesman who has before the last 
few months at any time held power in Spain is in retire. 
ment or exile ; and General Pavia is the only military chief 
of reputation who serves the Republican Government. 
Sepeano, O1ozaca, Sacasta, and may perhaps 
be as strongly opposed to CasTeLak and to 
menon as to Contreras and Rogue Bancu. It is at least 
certain that they owe nothing to the moderation or the 
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regard for law of the former Republican Opposition. Only 
two or three years ago the chiefs of the Republican faction 
had not avowed their intention of splitting up Spain into 
a cluster of petty provinces ; yet CasreLar is by profession 
a Federalist, though he now delivers fine phrases about the 
necessity of founding the Federal Republic on a consti- 
tution rather than a pact. Any intervention of a 
foreign State in favour of Madrid against Carthagena 
would probably irritate and disappoint the next Govern- 
ment which may succeed to power. The Carlists them- 
selves, if they should unexpectedly establish their system 
on the ruins of the Republic, would have just ground of 
complaint against any Power which might have delayed 
their success. Among all the jarring factions the Re- 
publicans who now nominally exercise power are perhaps 
the least likely to emerge from the revolution as the domi- 
nant party. It must be admitted to their credit that the 
Ministers are on the point of proroguing the Cortes, in 
the conviction that an Assembly elected by a Republican 
constituency will offer fatal impediments to the overthrow 
of the insurgents. 

The reported understanding between the Carlists and 
Socialists in the North of Spain may be considered, if 
it has really been established, nearly the most paradoxical 
event in a strange series of surprising anomalies. Common 
enmities are undoubtedly motives of union; but it might 
have been thought that reciprocal antagonism of traditions, 
of opinions, and of objects would prevent an unnatural 
coalition even among Spanish rebels. The Socialists pro- 
pose to abolish religion and property; and they have taken 
arms against the Government of Madrid only because it 
still represents the shattered remnant of political and social 
order. The cause of the Carlists, on the other hand, since 
their success has raised them above the rank of freebooters 
and adventurers, contains some respectable elements. They 
risk their lives for the sake of a King who inspires by his 
title, if not by his personal qualities, an old-fashioned loyalty ; 
and they are attached to a Church which inculcates, in addi- 
tion to more doubtful doctrines, the general principles of 
religion and morality. It may be assumed that the co- 
operation of the two factions is founded entirely on military 
expediency. The Carlists are releasing Socialist prisoners 
from their places of confinement in the same spirit in 
which the Dutch have sometimes defended their country 
by opening the dykes to admit the waters of the sea. 
An inundation is not in itself an advantage, but in 
some circumstances it may be preferred to an inva- 
sion. It is nevertheless strange that the priest-ridden 
partisans of the absolute King should persuade themselves 
to tolerate outrageous heresies. They constantly denounce 
the Republic, not without pretext, as a godless system of 
anarchy, and yet they enrol in their own bands insurgents 
who regard the Madrid Ministry and Cortes as 
champions of obsolete Conservatism. Whatever may be 
the explanation of the story, Don Cartos has, like his 
French prototype and kinsman, the merit of consistent 
adherence to the theories which he has always professed. 
When his throne is established no elected Assembly is to 
share in the government, nor is any form of dissent from 
the established religion to be openly tolerated. It is perhaps 
not surprising that the rapid degeneracy of Spain since the 
fall of Isapetia should incline hasty reasoners to condemn 
the whole system of constitutional government; yet if the 
followers of Don CarLos were acquainted with history, they 
would know that legitimate monarchy had at the close of 
the last century reduced a loyal and orthodox nation to 
utter decrepitude. 

The wavering attitude of the ultra-Republicans in 
Barcelona may probably be explained by their anxiety to 
retain a protective tariff for their manufactures. The 
International Society, which exercises much local influence, 
was primarily established for the p of maintaining a 
high rate of wages, and ultimately of transferring the 
— of industry from capitalists to workmen. The 

ivision of Spain into little independent States would not 
tend to secure the monopoly of native manufacturers in any 
act of the Peninsula. Barcelona can scarcely expect to 

ve @ voice in the establishment of a Customs tariff for 
Carthagena or Cadiz, unless all Spanish production and 
consumption is under the control of a common Government. 
The Andalusians are likely to demand cheap foreign fabrics 
in exchange for their wines, instead of paying a tribute to 
the workmen of Catalonia, whom they perhaps equally 
regard as aliens. It is surprising that the Government of 
Madrid should be able to provide itself even with a scanty 


revenue. The insurgents are restrained by no scruples as 
to the rights of property, and during the siege of Cartha- 
gena they may be willing to submit to hardship and depri- 
vation. Their provisions are collected by requisition, and 
they are largely supplied with materials of war which were 
purchased at the national expense. Their enemies have 
a larger territory and a show of legal right; but they 
have to depend on the collection of taxes, or on loans 
raised after their credit has long been exhausted; and they 
are compelled to provide for the necessities of the Carlist 
struggle as well as for the siege of Carthagena. If either 
party can find a capable commander, military skill and 
energy will probably decide the contest. It would seem 
that Conrreras is an empty pretender, and rather a 
demagogue than a general; and General Pavia, who will 
probably assume the command of the besieging forve, has at 
least the merit of doing his utmost to enforce military 
discipline. The Ministers and orators at- Madrid are be- 
ginning to learn that capital punishment is the only remedy 
for mutiny ; and the present Cabinet has not repeated the 
declaration of one of the preceding Ministers, that force 
ought not to be used against Republicans, even if they 
chanced to be rebels. Nevertheless the Cortes still tolerate 
the presence of insurgent leaders in their midst, on the 
absurd pretext that members of the Assembly are inviolable, 
although they may have been guilty of open treason. 
Perhaps anarchy must proceed still further before it reaches 
its inevitable termination in a military dictatorship or 
despotism exercised by some vigorous leader. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR. 


fee de may have been the causes of the Ashantee 
war, the Government has adopted the most judicious 
course in preparing for a vigorous prosecution of the con- 
test. It is certain that the invaders will listen to no argu- 
ment but force, and the details of the process of conviction 
can only be settled on the spot by competent military 
judgment. The appointment of Sir Garner WorsELey has 
caused general satisfaction, and it may be assumed that no 
expense will be spared in providing him with the materials 
of success. The English expedition to Magdala and the 
Russian conquest of Khiva furnish recent precedents of the 
most effective mode of conducting operations against 
barbarous enemies in dangerous climates. If the troops 
are efficiently protected against hardship and disease, their 
great superiority in discipline and in armament ought on 
all occasions to ensure victory in the field. The Ashan- 
tees indeed are more warlike and more formidable than the 
forces either of Abyssinia or of Khiva; but, notwithstanding 
their undoubted courage, their army has been easily defeated 
by a handful of marines. Their subsequent persistence shows 
that they misunderstand the resources and the determina- 
tion of the enemy whom they have provoked. Although 
they have not ventured to attack Cape Coast Castle, they 
occupy the neighbouring country, with the apparent purpose 
of settling permanently on the coast. The protected Fantee 
tribes, although their name indicates their family relation 
to the invaders, seem for the present to be incapable of 
offering resistance. It will be the business of the officer 
who has been appointed under the title of Commissioner to 
arm and organize, if possible, a native force which may 
relieve the regular troops from the duties which would be 
most likely to endanger their health. There is no quarter 
of the world in which the faculty of Englishmen for lead- 
ing inferior races in war has not already been tested. 
The Mussulman tribe of the Houssas has already sup- 
plied a valuable contingent; and there is probably no 
peculiarity in the character of the Fantees which should 
prevent them from acquiring, under proper guidance, 
the confidence in themselves which may enable them 
to face their hereditary enemies. The imitative ten- 
dency of African races has received a burlesque illustration 
in the silly mockery of a constitution which was lately 
devised by a few half-educated natives. In the order of 
political education, military obedience to superiors precedes 
representative and federal systems. The Fantees must be 
taught to defend themselves before they learn the more 
complicated lessons of civilization; and they must at the 
same time be taught that the protecting Power is not their 
ally, but their legitimate sovereign. The expulsion of the 
invaders will form an ample equivalent for the surrender of 
any nominal independence which may have been hitherto 
claimed by the native chiefs; and it is impossible to allow 
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them to exercise a discretion which may perhaps occasion 
future wars. It is too late to inquire whether the com- 
merce of the Western Coast of Africa is sufliciently valu- 
able to compensate for the burden of providing for 
the government and defence of a considerable terri- 
toy. Many years ago the Government had resolved to 
abandon the settlements, when the English merchants, 
imitating on a small scale the enterprise of the East India 
Company, offered to undertake the expense and risk of 
administration. The Colonial Office, which has since 
resumed the duty of governing the English possessions, 
could not without disgrace withdraw from the conflict 
with the native invaders. The treaty by which the Dutch 
settlements were recently transferred supplies another 
reason for maintaining English sovereignty against the 
Ashantees. The arrangement would — not have been 
made if the contracting parties had anti®ipated that both 
of them would, in two distant regions, be consequently in- 
volved in vexatious and costly hostilities. The Dutch pro- 
bably desire a war in Atcheen as little as the English wish 
to expend men and money on the Gold Coast; but in both 
cases the rightful supremacy of Europeans will be asserted. 
' It is said that the cause of the war is the non-payment 
of an annuity or allowance which had been received by the 
King of Asuanrrs from the Dutch authorities at Elmina; 
but it is hardly worth while to investigate the mysteries of 
African diplomacy. The grievance of the Ashantees is in 
substance that their territories are inland, and that they 
require access to the coast which is occupied by the Fan- 
tees and controlled by the foreign authorities in the settle- 
ments. The result of the war will perhaps be to provide 
facilities for commercial intercourse which might render 
warlike incursions superfluous. Mr. DisrarLi some time 
ago, in his oracular fashion, announced that the secular 
ambition of Russia was caused and justified by a natural 
desire of finding an outlet to the Mediterranean. The 
Ashantees, if they were represented by an equally in- 
genious advocate, might explain the manifest des- 
tiny which leads them towards the Atlantic. As far as 
their objects are economical and pacific, it is highly de- 
sirable to encourage their aspirations. Although they 
have the defects of cruelty, superstition, and other attributes 
of uncivilized nations, their warlike energy implies the 
possession of many respectable qualities. When they have 
learned to recognize the superiority of European arms, they 
may perhaps be disposed to submit in other respects to 
some of the influences of civilization. It will probably be 
impossible at the close of the war to leave them in possession 
of absolute independence. Experience has shown that, 
although it is troublesome to manage the affairs of turbulent 
neighbours, it is nevertheless better to govern barbarians 
for their own good than to fight them periodically. An 
English protectorate over the accessible regions of Western 
Africa would arise as naturally, and therefore as legitimately, 
as the Russian dominion in Central Asia. Although it is no 
longer thought expedient to conquer distant markets, 
commercial relations sometimes involve a liability to enforce 
the observance of peace. 

The plan of the campaign will not be prematurely dis- 
closed even when it has been definitively formed. The 
general in command is probably fully aware of the danger 
and uncertainty of a campaign in the wooded country 
which has been occupied by the invaders. The scheme of 
an advance on the Ashantee capital, which would take the 
enemy on the flank and the rear, seems to civilians practical 
and plausible; but the most indispensable duty of the 
military authorities will be to provide against the dangers 
of the climate. The chief medical officer is distinguished 
for ability and energy; and the nature of the precautions 
which are required is well understood. Even in tropical 
climates it is found possible to preserve the health of troops 
by adequate sanitary arrangements, and the employment of 
native auxiliaries will in some degree obviate the necessity 
of dangerous exposure. It must be admitted that petty 
colonial wars are not to be regarded with complacency ; but 
the enterprise which has founded English settlements in all 
quarters of the globe involves a liability to frequent risk and 
expense. The recent resolution of the House of Commons in 
favour of arbitration as the alternative of war is scarcely ap- 
plicable to the quarrel with the King of AsHanrre. Even 
if a reference could be arranged, and an umpire provided, 
an award could only be rendered valid by force. Mr. 
Coppen himself would find it difficult to prove that, in the 
present instance, the English Government has been actuated 
either by a childish desire of glory or by a wanton appetite 
for conquest. The war is undertaken for defensive pur- 


poses, although it may not improbably result in annexation. 
It is unfortunately impossible that any conquest which may 
be effected should pay its own expense. The King of 
AsHanTEE has probably no hoards of treasure which can 
be reached; nor would it be easy to secure the payment of 
any tribute which might be imposed. The traders of the 
coast will be the immediate gainers; and the English tax- 
payer must be content to bear the cost of belonging to a 
great and complex Empire. 

It would be cheaper and more convenient to cultivate 
intercourse only with those communities which are willing 
to trade freely with strangers ; and if the question were 
open, the practice of founding trading settlements which 
afterwards expand into colonies would not now be de- 
liberately commenced ; but when adventurous traders have 
found it expedient to establish factories, and to enter into: 
relations with native chiefs, it is difficult to reject their 
claim for protection and assistance. The flourishing colony 
of New Zealand was founded within the memory of the 
present generation against the wish and the avowed opinion 
of nearly all the responsible politicians who took an interest 
inthe subject. It is certainly not a cause for regret that 
the islands were appropriated before the French had time to 
establish a title to the territory. As the settlers became more 
numerous they were necessarily involved in quarrels with the 
natives, and for several years considerable forces wereemployed 
by the mother-country in the wars which resulted from the 
occupation of native lands. The colony has now become 
strong enough to protect itself, and there is reason to fear 
that the indigenous population will gradually disappear. 
No similar change of circumstances will relieve the Imperial. 
Government from the burden of protecting the trading 
settlements on the West Coast of Africa. The climate 
renders it impossible that the European inhabitants should 
increase largely in numbers, and the swarms of barbarians. 
in the interior are probably inexhaustible. It will conse- 
quently be found necessary to establish a local sovereignty on 
the Indian model, and to govern or control the adjacent tribes 
in great measure by native agency. The advantages to the 
dominant Power may be doubtful, but the benetit to the 
country itself of a regular dominion would be incalculable. 
As long as the slave trade existed, European traders were 
the worst enemies of Africa. The kidnapped captives in- 
deed might, if they could have foreseen the future, have 
been consoled by the prospect of leaving descendants who 
would be American citizens; but the trade disorganized 
and demoralized a large part of the interior of the conti- 
nent. All commercial intercourse and all political or mili 
interference is now likely to be beneficial. If the Ashantees 
or any other African tribes are left to themselves, there is 
no reason to expect that their condition will be in any way 
improved during the lapseof years. From foreigners they may 
probably receive some elements of civilization, and negroes 
have no tendency to die out like Maoris or North American 
Indians because they come in contact with a superior race. 
In the contest ic must be the first step in the reclama- 
tion of the AShantees, it is prudent to be prepared for 
possible miscarriage or disaster; but, sooner or later, the 
weaker party will necessarily give way. Although the war 
might perhaps not have occurred if the Dutch treaty had 
never been concluded, it will be now easier to deal with 
friendly or hostile natives in the absence of any civilized 
rival. The Ashantees would have been acute enough to 
take advantage of any occasion for promoting jealousies 
between the English and Dutch authorities. They will now 
be made to understand the necessity of submitting to 
the only paramount Power with which they can establish 
relations. 


DISSENT AND SOCIALISM. 

l is a necessary inconvenience attendant upon a recon- 

struction of the Ministry directly after Parliament has 
been prorogued that for some weeks every one is left free to 
form his own conclusions as to what the changes really 
mean. The Education League have chosen to regard Mr. 
Bricut’s return to the Cabinet as significant of an abandon- 
ment of the educatiomal policy hitherto supported by the 
Government. This is the burden of their resolution suspend- 
ing overt hostilities until they have obtained some authori- 
tative declaration of Ministerial intentions. “ It is impossible 
“to believe,” says Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in his article “ The 
“ Liberal Party and its Leaders,” in the current number of 
the Fortnightly Review, “ that the statesman who only a few 
“weeks ago declared the Education Act of 1870 to be the 
“worst Bill passed by a Liberal Government since 1832 has 
“now consented to condone legislation which he has so 
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“ emphatically condemned ; and it may be assumed that the 
“great Tribune of the people would not have given his 
“support to the Ministry unless he had previously assured 
“ himself of their renewed attachment to Liberal principles, 
“and of their determination to apply them.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Giapsrone goes down to Hawarden as soon as 
Parliament has risen, and makes a speech which certainly 
reads, even after all possible weight has been given to his dis- 
claimer of any intention that it should be so taken, like 
a plea for keeping the Education Act as it is. It 
seemed at first as though there was more comfort 
to be extracted from Lord Freperick Cavenpisu. But 
any hopes based on the report of his interview with 
the Yorkshire branch of the Liberation Society have been 
overthrown by his own very different version of what he 
said. The public equally with the League are left, there- 
fore, to form their own conjectures of what the Govern- 


’ ment is likely to do in the matter of education. We have 


already given our reasons for regarding Mr. Bricut’s 
appointment as having in this particular respect very little 
significance. He took office in the first instance because 
he was entirely at one with Mr. Giapstone as to the policy 
to be pursued towards Ireland. He was obliged to resign 
office on account of ill-health, and it entirely agrees with 
his character that, as soon as his health allowed, he should 
return to share the ill-fortunes of the Government as he had 
previously shared its triumphs. No doubt if the Education 
Act had been a measure which in its present form was 
intolerable to him, he would have been obliged to 
stipulate for a change in it as a condition of re- 
entering the Cabinet. But the very speech on which 
Mr. CHampertatn founds his reasoning seems to us to 
point the other way. It is true he began by declaring the 
Education Act to be the worst measure passed by a Liberal 
Government since 1832; but this was only the prelude to an 
admonition that, bad as it was, it ought still to be tolerated 
rather than that the Liberal party should be broken up. 
What a private person may do rather than secede from the 
Liberal party, a Cabinet Minister may do rather than 
secede from a Liberal Government. In cither capacity Mr. 
Baicut will no doubt do what he can to modify the Edu- 
eation Act; but there was nothing in his speech to imply 
that he would make success in this direction a condition of 
taking or keeping office. 

Mr. CHamBeRLain’s article is valuable as showing what 
kind of concessions the Government will have to make if 
the Education League and its allies are to be conciliated. 
It may be inferred from it that the leading members of 
the League are becoming conscious that the 25th Clause of 
the Education Act is rather a small question when compared 
with the structure that has been built up on it. They, 
kike the Government they are attacking, are in want of a cry. 
They are going to withdraw their support from the Govern- 
ment unless it does something to remove the causes of their 
discontent, and it seems at the last moment to have occurred 
to them that their discontent must be rather a one-horse 
affair if it can be appeased by a re-arrangement of the 
existing mode of paying the school fees of indigent children. 
Accordingly Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is put up to declare that 
“it is a mistake to suppose that the revolt of the Irrecon- 
“ cilables will be confined to agitation against the 25th 
“ Clause of the Education Act, or even against the whole 
“ educational policy of the Government.” In other words, 
it is a mistake to suppose that the leaders of the Education 
League meant what they said when they first began to hint 
at a quarrel with the Liberal Government. “ Mr. Forsrer’s 
“ persistent determination to sectarianize education may be 
“the first cause of active opposition”—thus much is con- 
ceded in order that the programme of the Irreconcila- 
bles may retain something of which Dissenters can take 
hold—“ but when disorganization has once set in, the 
“various elements of dissatisfaction will have full play, 
“and the party will not again be reunited till a 
“programme has been elaborated which shall satisfy 
“the just expectations of the representatives of labour, 
“as well as coneiliate the Nonconformists who have 
“ been driven into rebellion.” A singular retribution seems 
to be reserved for the Dissenting opponents of the Govern- 
ment. ‘Rhey have already been made a tool of by the 
Secularists, and they are now to render a similar service to 
the “representatives of labour.” Mr. Cuamper.atn does not 
pretend that the working classes care for the theological side 
either of the Education or of the Church question. But though 
they may take little interest in the issue “so long as it is 


poe asa question of sectarian supremacy,” they 
“speedily recognize the importance of its political 


“ aspects.” In the sense which Mr. CuamBer.arn attaches 
to the political aspects of disestablishment, it is quite 
possible that the working class may be induced to make the 
controversy their own. They will be eager enough to 
“ claim for the nation as a whole the control and manage- 
“ ment of the vast funds which have been monopolized and 
“‘ misappropriated by an ecclesiastical organization.” This 
is the agitation which is to “ supersede and include all the 
“minor subjects, such as the 25th Clause, the burials 
“ question, and the abolition of clerical fellowships.” To 
what uses the nation will put the property thus regained 
from the Church is only darkly hinted by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
but by combining his scattered suggestions it is possible 
to make a pretty confident guess at their drift. “ Educa- 
“ tion,” he says, “is demanded as much in the interest of 
“ the nation as of the children, and will bring more direct 
“advantage to the community than to the parents them- 
“selves. It is just, therefore, that its cost should be a 
“ national concern and should be divided equally among 
“ the contributories to the national income.” This reason- 
ing may easily be extended to matters which come home 
to poor men a good deal more than education. The main- 
tenance of children concerns the interest of the nation. 
Hunger and nakedness are as much the parents of crime as 
ignorance can be, and nothing would bring more direct 
advantage to the community than a law which ensured that 
every boy should be properly fed and clothed as well as pro- 
perly taught. It will be equally just, therefore, that the cost 
of this maintenance should be “ divided equally among the 
“ contributories to the national income.” Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN’s expression of contempt for the “ fashionable political 
“economy ” which “buttons up the breeches pocket” 
against the demand for free schools will be quite as applic- 
able to the fashionable economy which buttons up the 
breeches pocket against the demand for free dinners and 
free outfits. It is significant that Mr. Cuamper.ary should 
claim the candidature of Mr. Jenkins at Dundee as one 
of the evidences of the League’s influence. We know 
pretty well the kind of philanthropy which inspires 
this gushing statesman. Its leading principle is that 
the State should do as much as possible for working- 
men, and if anybody ventures to ask whether the natural 
result of this policy will not be to make working-men 
do as little as possible for themselves, he is set down 
as a preacher of the “gospel of selfishness.” It is not 
wonderful that working-men should listen complacently to 
this sermon. They have not the education which would 
enable them to see the abyss of pauperism into which it 
must Icad the nation that puts it in practice. But that 
Dissenters, whose gospel hitherto has been of the very 
opposite sort, who have been the typical representatives of 
the middle class—the class of active, self-reliant, self-provid- 
ing men of business—should now find themselves committed 
to the programme of Ginz’s Baby, is a startling instance of 
the lengths to which politicians may be led when they put 
the gratification of sectarian pique before the welfare of the 
community at large. 

One admission, however, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN may fairly 
claim. He has justified the position of the party which he 
has christened the Irreconcilables. As there can be no real 
union in France between the Communist and the Conserva- 
tive Republican, so there can be no real union in England 
between Liberals who take for their “new departure” the 
cry of Free Church, Free Land, Free Schools, and Free 
Labour, and the party which has hitherto supported Mr. 
Giapstone. There may be a sense in which each of these 
watchwords is defensible, but in the alliterative combination 
in which Mr. CuamBeRLaAIn uses them, they either mean 
Socialism or nothing. That the Dissenters may gain a 
momentary strength by buying the alliance of the working 
class at the vendors’ own price is possible. They have the 
advantage of a ready-made Parliamentary organization to 
offer in exchange, and to secure this for the accomplishment 
of their own objects, the working class would perhaps be 
ready to feign an interest in the withdrawal of aid from 
voluntary schools, and the repeal of the 25th Clause, which 
they are very far from feeling. But the Dissenters, if they 
are prepared to effect this combination, may as well effect 
it without further delay. The mere fact that they are pre- 
pared to do so makes a gulf between them and the Liberal 
party, as the term has till now been understood in England, 
which time can do nothing to bridge over. If they think 
that by delaying their secession they can carry the Govern- 
ment with them, it is only an indication that they do not 
really take in the meaning of their own threats. 
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PARTIES IN AMERICA. 

igen two political parties in the United States are for the 

present chiefly occupied in the endeavour to discourage 
rival organizations. Poth Republicans and Democrats de- 
nounce ambitious attempts to form new combinations; nor 
is there any reason to suppose that a change in the name 
or in the avowed doctrines of either party would be for the 
public benefit. Both English and American experience have 
repeatedly illustrated the difliculty of creating a third party, 
or of exercising independent influence after a political seces- 
sion. The Peelites have long since been absorbed into the 
Liberal party; and only a year ago the Liberal Repub- 
licans were utterly defeated in the Presidential election. The 
farmers of Illinois and of one or two other Western States 
will probably return to the next Congress members who 
will be instructed to concentrate all their efforts on the re- 
duction of railway charges; but it is impossible to elevate 
local dishonesty and selfishness into principles of political 
action. The majority or minority will purchase the sup- 
port of the Farmers’ Union by promises of aid which it will 
not be thought necessary to keep. Many of the doctrines 
of either party have been incorporated into the recognized 
creed in pursuance of similar bargains. There is no ap- 
parent connexion between the principles of the Republican 
party and the system of protective duties; but the Repub- 
lican Convention of Pennsylvania has lately once more 
pledged the party to the exclusion or discouragement of 
foreign imports. The Democrats, on the other hand, 
for the most part profess sound commercial doctrines, 
because before the war their strength lay in the agri- 
cultural constituencies of the South. Although it is 
right and natural that the Western farmers should be 
opposed to protective tariffs which are directly hostile to 
their interests, their own demands are precisely analo- 
gous to the pretensions of the manufacturing monopo- 
lists in New England and Pennsylvania. In both cases the 
common object is to profit at the expense of others. The 
ironmasters and cotton-spinners of the Atlantic States 
plunder consumers throughout the Union, as the Illinois 
farmers seek to appropriate to themselves the income of 
the.Railway Companies. If it is true that the Companies 
have by bribery and corruption obtained undue privileges 
from the State Legislature, it would be desirable to counter- 
act their intrigues rather than to imitate, and so partially 
to justify, corrupt practices. It is possible that the railway 
rates may interfere with the prosperity of the export trade 
in corn, but the amounts which are levied must have been 
legally authorized, and there is no presumptive proof 
that they are even excessive. Capitalists would not 
have constructed railways through thinly peopled dis- 
tricts, except in the hope of a profit far exceed- 
ing the ordinary rate of interest on money; and a 
retrospective limit imposed on their charges for the 
benefit of customers who happen to control the elections 
to the Legislature is an act of fraudulent violence. The 
first operation of the Farmers’ League conclusively proved 
their consciousness of their own injustice. A Judge was 
elected for the express purpose of deciding suits against the 
Railway Companies, not because he was equally capable 
with his competitors, but on the ground that he could be 
trusted to be partial. The Protectionists of the Eastern 
States are not incapable of providing in the same manner 
for the protection of their own interest ; but their objects are 
effected by the aid of ill-informed or dishonest legislative 
bodies, and not by the agency of one-sided judges. It is 
mainly in consequence of the wide prevalence of political dis- 
honesty that the candidature of General Butter for the office 
of Governor of Massachusetts excites a certain amount of 
interest. No other politician so fully represents all the worst 
elements of American society and political life. Coarse, un- 
scrupulous, and corrupt, Mr. Bur.er is nevertheless the most 
prominent representative of the dominant party; and he has 
repeatedly been returned to Congress for one of the districts 
of the State by large majorities. In a former Congress he 
was, after Mr. Tuappeus Stevens, the most active and suc- 
cessful advocate of repudiation; and the dislike which is 
felt and expressed for his character by all the more respect- 
able politicians constitutes a title to popular confidence. 
The critics and the eulogists of American institutions may 
respectively find plausible arguments for blame and praise 
in the career of General Butter. That such a person 
should be a probable Governor of Massachusetts, and a 
possible President of the United States, would seem to be a 
proof of the fallibility of universal suffrage and social 
equality ; but a country which contrives to prosper under 


the Butters, the Cotraxes, the Murpuys, and the TwEEDs 
must possess inherent stability and soundness. 


A far more important matter in another part of the 
Union causes both interest and anxiety. The negroes of 
the Middle States are moving southward in large numbers, 
while a counter-stream of emigration of the white inhabit- 
ants to the North is said to have commenced. That the 
negroes should prefer the regions which are best suited to 
their constitution and tastes is perhaps not surprising ; but 
it is scarcely probable that the white population should have 
already found the condition of their native States defini- 
tively intolerable. Labourers and squatters will easily find 
homes for themselves in the rich plains of the South; but 
landowners and traders will submit to much inconvenience 
and oppression before they abandon their property and 
change their habits of life. Combinations of Northern 
adventurers with ignorant masses of negro voters have, in 
some of the Southern States, excluded the genuine citizens 
from all share in the administration of their own affairs ; 
and even when the Republicans have, as in Louisiana, failed 
to obtain a majority, their usurpation of power is defended 
by all the resources of the Federal Government. It was 
perhaps almost inevitable that one of the two races 
should be treated with injustice. The former slave- 
owners would probably have abused political power; and, 
as an alternative, they are compelled to submit to the 
domination of an inferior race. The effects of the secession 
have not been in the smallest degree effaced, nor has the 
process of reconciliation between North and South hitherto 
even commenced. The existing inversion of social and 
political order can scarcely be permanent, and if the 
influence of the Federal Government were no longer 
exercised in favour of the coloured race, no preponder- 
ance of numbers would counterbalance the natural 
superiority of their former masters. The possible esta- 
blishment of one or more black communities as States be- 
longing to the Union is a contingency which cannot be 
regarded with satisfaction; nor indeed is it probable that the 
American people would allow national elections and poli- 
tical issues to be decided by the votes of negro electors or 
their representatives. It is not impossible that at some future 
time the Constitution of the United States may be so far 
modified as to include contrivances for the government of 
dependencies. If San Domingo and Cuba are annexed, it 
will be necessary to treat them as colonies and not as co- 
equal States; and Florida or Louisiana, if they were ex- 
clusively inhabited by negroes, would have little claim toa 
political preference over other communities of the same 
origin. The civilization and political activity of the 
American negroes will long be purely imitative. 

The Democrats of Virginia, who have in their own State 
retained the control of political affairs, not unfairly con- 
trast the success of a “ white man’s Government ” with the 
corruption and incapacity which prevail in neighbouring 
States under the management of the coloured constitu- 
encies and their nominees. In North Carolina also the 
dominant race is recovering its power; but the local 
Democratic leaders are bent rather on expressing their 
indignation against their recent oppressors than on dis- 
playing their own superiority in honesty and wisdom. A 
Convention has determined on abrogating a part of the 
existing Constitution which declares the public debt to be 
inviolable, and also another section which imposes on the 
Legislature the duty of providing by due taxation for the 
payment of the interest and principal. The passionate and 
thoughtless decision of the Convention furnishes a new 
and unnecessary proof of the familiar proposition that 
wrong tends to propagate wrong in an interminable series. 
A few years ago the Republican Government of North 
Carolina committed frauds in relation to the public 
debt which equalled in magnitude and audacity the 
typical operations of Tweerp and his allies in the city 
of New York. The taxpayers of the State were impu- 
dently plundered for the purpose of enriching Hotpen, 
the Republican Governor, and his accomplices; and the 
notoriety of their dishonest practices probably produced the 
subsequent reaction. The proper remedy would have been 
the prosecution and punishment of the delinquents, and 
not the repudiation of contracts made with creditors who 
are probably innocent of complicity with the culprits. It 
is unfortunate that proposals to repudiate debt should in 
America provide so ready a mode of attaining popularity. 
Six or seven years ago an overwhelming majority in the 
Lower House of Congress passed resolutions in favour of 
defrauding the national creditor, and at that time both the 
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Democratic and the Republican leaders openly advocated 
payment of the debt in a debased currency. The President 
of the day, in a desperate attempt to recover popularity, even 
recommended that the debt should be confiscated, by the 
simple process of reckoning the payments of interest as 
instalments of the principal sum. The Democrats of North 
‘Carolina have a more plausible excuse for refusing to 
acknowledge obligations which were fraudulently con- 
tracted on the part of their Government; but a State 
is responsible for the proceedings of those whom it 
allows, however unworthily, to represent it; and, if 
regard for public honour is not a sufficient motive 
for the discharge of an obvious duty, angry politicians 
ought to recollect that, in disavowing the acts of their pre- 
decessors, they are inflicting a disability on themselves. 
No capitalist will, in North Carolina or elsewhere, lend 
money to a Democratic Government which may in its 
turn be displaced, when a previous loan has been repudiated 
because the money was advanced to the Republicans. The 
superior race is, in the Sonthern States especially, bound to 
furnish an example and a contrast to the ignorant negroes 
and their dishonest leaders. The counties of North Carolina 
in which the coloured vote preponderates are unanimously 
opposed to the scandal which is contemplated by the 
majority. It isa grave mistake to force a discredited ad- 
versary into a position where he will find himself involun- 
tarily and unexpectedly in the right. Ifthe natural rulers 
of the South are to resume and retain their due supremacy, 
they ought to be more scrupulous and more prudent than 
the multitude which they seek to supersede and to govern. 


A MONTH’S RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


WE have got into September now, and it is possible that 
in the course of another week or two the briskness 
of railway slaughter may be somewhat mitigated. As it is, 
accidents continue to be of almost daily occurrence, and if 
they are not invariably attended with fatal consequences on 
a large scale, it can hardly be said that this is the fault of 
the Companies. They do all they can, but there are acci- 
dents in favour of the public which are apparently beyond 
their control. In the collision on the Metropolitan District 
Railway there was considerable novelty, and we should have 
said ingenuity, if the idea had not been so exquisitely 
simple when once it is thought of. Between Victoria 
Station and Sloane Square the axle-rod of an engine broke; 
the driver removed the broken rod, and resumed his jour- 
ney. The train went very slowly; at Sloane Square, South 
Kensington, and Gloucester Road stations it was seen to 
be in difficulties ; but still the driver persisted in going on, 
apparently with the approval of the officials at each station. 
Just before reaching High Street, Kensington, the engine 
broke down finally in a tunnel, where it was run into a 
few minutes afterwards by another train from the south. 
A great many people were hurt, but fortunately no one was 
killed. To appreciate the beauty of this accident—for it is 
impossible not to consider it from an esthetic point of view 
—1it must be borne in mind that the line is worked strictly 
on the block system, and that, at this part of it at least, 
there is no complication of points, the trains simply follow- 
ing each other in the same direction, with a brief interval 
between. Here, if anywhere, it might be thought, a colli- 
sion would be practically impossible. Yet this is how one 
happened. Immediately after the disabled train left Glou- 
cester Road the succeeding train arrived, and waited for the 
signal to goon. As this did not come, the signalman at 
the High Street station was telegraphed to in order to let 
him know that a train was ready to come on. There was 
then no train actually in his station ; so he replied that it was 
free, the other train was sent on, and the accident occurred. 
Nobody took the least thought of the broken-down train in 
the tunnel. It would appear, therefore, that the “block 
“ system” onthe Metropolitan District Railway takes no 
note of the tunnels which compose the greater part of the 
line. De non apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem est 
ratio. A train which has dived out of sight into a tunnel, 
and has not come to light again, is assumed to have dis- 
solved into thin air. It might be thought that on such a 
line some means would be provided for ascertaining that 
tunnels as well as stations are free before trains are sent 
on. But perhaps this is only what Sir E. Watkin would 
calla “fad.” As it is, the block system merely ensures 
that a train which cannot get through a tunnel will be 
cannoned on in a minute or two by the succeeding train. 
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The breaking of an axle-rod is not an unheard of occur.. 


rence, and an axle-rod is just as likely to break in a tunnel 
as anywhere else. In this case, it is true, the engine 
was known to be disabled before it passed out of sight; 
but that only makes it the more extraordinary that it 
should never have occurred to any one to inquire whether 
it had succeeded in reaching the next station. This is an- 
other striking instance of the way in which railway officials 
are content, not with safety, but with the mere chances of 
safety. There was a chance that the engine would pull 
through, and there was a chance that it would break down, 
and the one was set off against the other. It is clear that 
on a properly conducted railway a disabled engine should not 
be allowed to proceed on its journey on a bare chance of not 
coming to a standstill in a tunnel, where the driver would 
have no means of communicating his plight to the station 
at either end, and where he could do nothing but wait— 
with his passengers—to be run into. 

Anybody who wishes to understand how English rail- 
ways are managed, and the sort of care which is taken of 
the lives of travellers, cannot do better than go back over 
the accidents of the last month. The season began on the 
1st, when there was a collision on the North-Eastern near 
North Shields, by which several carriages were broken and 
a number of passengers injured. Early next morning came 
the terrible Wigan accident—fifteen killed and many maimed 
and wounded; and on the afternoon of the same day a 
couple of trains ran into each other at Redhill, on the South- 
Eastern. There were collisions on the 4th and 6th on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and on the 5th on the Great 
Western—two killed. On the 7th a goods train near 
Yarmouth was broken up by an axle giving way, and 
next day a similar accident occurred on the Somerset and 
Dorset Railway. On the oth part of a train was thrown 
off the rails at Miles Platting by defective points. On 
the 12th an engine on the North-Eastern was in a similar 
way turned into a siding, while the carriages kept to the 
main line. The buffers of the carriages were twisted, 
the chains bent, the ballast ploughed up, sleepers torn 
from their places, carriage windows and sides smashed, but, 
“ strange to say, nobody was injured.” This was probably 
because the train was going at only some twelve miles an 
hour. The points were on the old balance-weight principle. 
On the 15th the points at Wigan again played false, and 
an engine and three carriages of a train were turned into 
a siding, while the rest kept to the main line ; but the train 
was only just starting, and not more than one carriage 
went off the metals. On the 18th an express ran into a 
train of empty carriages on the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and shivered several of the empties into “ small fragments,” 
which would no doubt have been the fate of the passengers, 
had there beenany. The express escaped with slight injury. 
On the 22nd two trains, both late, ran full tilt at each other 
at Eastbourne; several persons hurt and-one killed. Next 
day there was the dreadful collision at Retford, between a 
fish train and an excursion train, three killed and thirty 
injured. On the 25th anexcursion train ina fog was run inte 
by a goods train on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway, a great many persons being hurt. On the 
same day a train on the North-Eastern cut in pieces a 
flock of sheep which had found the line open to them ; and 
three valuable racehorses and a jockey were badly hurt by 
a train on the South-Western having been turned into a 
siding by defective points. Last Saturday there was the 
Gloucester Road accident. On Tuesday the engine of a 
train from Sunderland to Hartlepool left the rails, dragging 
four carriages after it, and knocking away the buttress of a 
wooden bridge over the line. The bridge fell on a carriage 
and buried the inmates. Two boys who were on the bridge 
were injured, and one of the passengers killed. It is 
suggested that if the accident had happened at the dinner- 
hour, when this bridge was usually crowded, the loss of life 
would have been appalling. On Thursday a goods train on 
the Great Western ran into a herd of cattle, and afterwards 
came into collision with another goods train. 


We do not know that there is any particular use in 
writing about these railway accidents which are constantly 
happening, unless it be to prevent the public from sinking 
into helpless and apathetic resignation on the subject. This 
is a frame of mind which would suit the railways very well, 
and officials of all kinds would seem to be doing their best 
just at present to encourage it. There must be accidents 
on railways, and people must just make up their minds te 
take the chance of them as a matter of course—this is the 
ouly answer to be got from directors, traffic-managers, 
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engineers, station-masters, and all the rest of them. 
' Accidents, we are told, will and must happen, and it is no 
use trying to prevent them. Even if they were prevented 
in one way, they would be sure to happen in some other 
way. After everything has been done, a great deal must, 
in the nature of things, be left to engine-drivers and sig- 
nalmen and persons of that kind, and it is impossible 
to guarantee that they shall never be wanting in 
discretion or steadiness. Strict rules may be drawn up, 
but at a critical moment they may be disobeyed. All 
sorts of ingenious mechanical precautions against acci- 
dents may be adopted, but when they are most wanted the 
men whose duty it is to work them may get drunk. A 
very little thing is enough to cause an accident, and the 
conditions of railway travelling are such that, if anything 
does go wrong, the results are apt to be extremely serious. 
Taken altogether, therefore, railway travelling is, and must 
be, very dangerous, and the perils to which passengers are 
exposed must be accepted as an inseparable element of the 
advantages they enjoy. They are the price of quick 
travelling. This is really, without any exaggeration, the 
argument which is pressed upon us by railway officials in 
reply to all complaints and remonstrances, and there is 
perhaps just enough plausibility about it to make it 
dangerous. It is quite true that there are no means of 
making railway travelling absolutely safe. All the pre- 
cautions in the world will not ensure that an axle will 
never break, or that a signalman or driver will never 
neglect his duty. In this respect railways stand on pre- 
cisely the same footing as other modes of locomotion. 
There is always achauce of accident when one goes out for 
a walk or for a ride in a carriage or on horseback. All that 
is asked of the Railway Companies is that they should do 
what they can to reduce the chances of disaster on their 
lines, and not make the fatalistic principle the foundation 
of their policy. 

The accusation against the Companies—and they must 
not be allowed to evade it—is that they systematically work 
their lines in such a way as to multiply the dangers of travel- 
ling. To the end of time station-masters, engine-drivers, 
and signalmen will retain human imperfections, but it is 
possible to make arrangements by which the effects of 
a failure of duty on their part may be rendered compara- 
tively harmless, and by which also they may be so sur- 
rounded by checks and precautions that a failure of duty 
will not be very likely to occur. We do not find that the 
Companies make or attempt to make any arrangements of 
this kind. On the contrary, we find that they deliberately 
and uniformly conduct their business in such a manner as 
to increase the liability to error on the part of their working 
officials, as well as the chances that, if any error is com- 
mitted, it will lead to a grave disaster. Just consider, for 
example, the account given the other day of Wigan Junc- 
tion—a narrow, inconvenient station, overwhelmed with all 
kinds of regular and irregular traffic from four or five dif- 
ferent lmes, passenger trains dashing through at full speed, 
fitful excursion trains, and goods trains—those chartered 
libertines of the railway world—dodging in and out, and 
shunting perpetually gomg on. The whole place is a con- 
fused maze of “points,” and drivers look back with relief 
when they see that the whole of their trains are actually 
behind them. We are not now discussing the recent Wigan 
accident. We are simply pointing to a state of things 
which has almost the appearance of having been purposely 
arranged with a view to the multiplication of what are 
called accidents, and which must from time to time produce 
them. Again, take the evidence of the station-master at 
Wilton, which we quoted last week, and in which he 
pleaded that he had to be at work from six in the morning 
to half-past nine o’clock at night, and sometimes later, with 
only a single porter to help him ; and that he had, in addition 
to the proper duties of station-master, to act as accountant, 
booking-clerk, and ticket-collector, and to attend to the 
telegraph. If a man in such a position made a mistake, it 
would be only what we should expect ; the wonder would be 
if hedid not. The Retford accident points in just the same 
direction. Nothing could be better devised for the production 
of accidents than the level crossing at which the recent col- 
lision occurred. There were signals to warn off trains, and 
there was also a rule that trains should stop at Retford; but 
it is known that signals and rules are not always obeyed with 
much strictness. The diary of the signalman at the cross- 
ing showed that the line here was frequently “fouled,” and 
that traius were delayed. The principal causes of recent 
accidents may thus be cum up :—Defective points, 


broken axles, imperfect telegraphic communication, dise 
regard of signals, unpunctuality, and level crossings; 
and most of these are capable of being dealt with. With 
larger stations (which would render fewer points neces« 
sary), continuous brakes, greater punctuality, and a careful 
system of telegraphing trains, accidents would be greatly 
reduced both in number and gravity. It is absurd, how- 
ever, to suppose that a couple of lines of rail will for ever 
suffice for rapidly growing traffic, and the Companies 
would certainly do well to consider whether it would not 
pay them better to dispense with excursion trains, and 
offer greater facilities to regular third-class passengers. 
The question remains how the Companies, if they will not 
do it voluntarily, can be compelled to pay more attention 
to the safety of travellers, without escaping from the 
responsibility which now rests upon them. 


WATER AND DUST. 


We called attention some weeks since to the descrip- 
tion given of the water supply in a large number of 
towns and villages by the Inspectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Throughout their reports one characteristic 
presented itself with sickening regularity. In almost every 
case the drinking water was polluted by sewage. Jt came 
either from a stream into which sewage was poured, or from 
wells into which sewage percolated. Members of the Legis- 
laturemay perhaps be roused to an unusual display of sanitary 
zeal by the reflection that they can never be sure that they 
and their families will not pay the penalty of this diffused im- 
purity. In their country homes they may take care that 
the well which supplies the great house is unaffected 
by the evils which may at any moment make the 
wells that supply the village outside the park gates 
as deadly as though they had been poisoned. But when 
they come to London they will probably have to drink milk 
brought from country dairies, and the experience of the 
last few weeks has taught us how easily this milk may be- 
come the vehicle of unsuspected dangers. The account of 
the dairy farm from which the milk of the Dairy Reform 
Company was in part drawn would probably be equally true 
of hundreds or thousands of others. If even the washing 
of a milk-can with water containing the germs of typhoid 
poison may render the milk a channel of infection to all 
who drink it, there can be no security for the purity of 
“country” milk except the purity of the water supply in 
the district from which it is sent. Yet upon “country” 
milk London largely depends, and is likely to de- 
pend still more. As the population becomes larger, 
it grows less and less convenient for a London dairy- 
man to keep his own cows; while at the same time 
the extension of railways makes it more and more 
easy to buy his milk from farmers living at a distance. 
The conditions under which cows must live in large cities 
can hardly be favourable to animal health, but in the case 
of milk supplied from a country farm there is the greater, 
or at all events the more immediate, danger of the milk 
being charged with the specific infection of known human 
diseases. A man may drink sewage with apparent 
impunity so long as it does not contain the discharges 
of typhoid or cholera patients. But a single case of 
either of these diseases is enough to make any water 
into which the sewage penctrates, or any milk to 
which any of this water has been added, highly in- 
fectious. There is no need that this addition meat 
be made intentionally. The few drops left at the bottom 
of the can after it is washed will answer the purpose. No 
other polluting cause seems to have been present in the 
Marylebone epidemic, and there is no reason to donbt that 
the agent which was so efficacious in this case will be 
equally so in every similar case. The dangers apprehended 
from sewage farms may deserve careful investigation ; but, 
even if the general wholesomeness of milk can be shown to 
be thus affected, its contamination by typhoid poison 
must be accounted for in some other way. What that way 
is our knowledge of the action of this and similar poisons 
on water is suflicient to tell us. 

The lesson of the Marylebone epidemic is to be sought 
therefore further back than the milk supply. It is important 
that every care should be taken to keep this pure; bui no 
care will achieve this which does not go beyond the dairy. 
If an adequate supply of pure water were provided for the 
whole population, we should have closed up one of the twe 
main through which infection is conveyed. We 
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have seen that wherever the Local Government Board has 
had occasion to examine the water supply, it has been shown 
to be directly exposed to sewage pollution, and the 
causes which have produced this are so universal that 
it is impossible not to suspect that the pollution is 
equally universal. The drainage of the rural dis- 
tricts is provided for, where it is provided for at all, 
system of cesspools. From one cause or another 
tits almost everywhere implies that the water is more 
or less impure. If the cesspool and the well are far 
enongh off from one another, or if the cesspool is 
lined with some non-porous material, there need, of course, 
be no danger. But where there is very little space, as 
happens with most cottages, or where, to save trouble or 
expense, the well and the cesspool have both been placed as 
near as possible to the house and to each other, as happens 
with many houses of somewhat more pretension, and where 
the cesspool is merely a hole dug in the earth or lined at most 
with a few loose bricks, there is nothing to prevent the over- 
flow from finding its way by degrees into the well whence 
all the water used in the household is drawn. Wherever the 
attention of the Local Government Board has been called 
to any special outbreak of disease, this is the state of things 
which it almost always finds existing in the neighbourhood ; 
and we repeat that where a discovery of this sort is made 
with such extraordinary regularity, it is unfortunately 
but too safe to conclude that it will repeat itself 
in the great majority of cases throughout the country. 
Still an inference of this kind is hardly a sufficient founda- 
tion for legislation, and it is improbable that the means of 
putting the necessary pressure on the local sanitary autho- 
rities can be attained without legislation. What is wanted 
is an array of facts which the most obstinate sceptic cannot 
resist, or at all events cannot disprove, and the existing 
sanitary machinery is amply sufficient to provide this. In 
every district there is now an authority charged with the 
care of the public health, and bound to appoint a Medical 
Officer of Health. If the Local Government Board were to 
require from each local authority a full and carefully pre- 
pared report on the water supply of the district subject to 
them, it would obtain what it asked from a great many; 
and wherever the report was insufficient or presumably 
inaccurate, as in many cases it would be, the Local Govern- 
ment Board might supplement it by a report from one of 
its own officers. By this means Parliament would be put 
in possession of full and exact data as to the nature of the 
water supply throughout the kingdom; and, careless as 
Parliament too often is where the public health is concerned, 
it is difficult to believe that its indifference would survive 
the revelation. 


There are other sources of disease besides bad water, 
and one of these enjoyed for a short time a rival popularity 
as the supposed source of the typhoid fever in Marylebone. 
Until the evidence against the milk became too conclusive 
to be resisted, complaints used to appear every day of the 
state: of the dust-bins in various parts of London. The 
philosophy of this unpleasant feature of a London house 
lies in a very small compass. A dust-bin need not be 
offensive, but it very often is; and it can only be 
prevented from becoming so in one of three ways. 
One is to put no vegetable or animal matter into 
it, in which case it will contain nothing that can de- 
cay. All matters of either kind should be thrown on 
the kitchen fire and burnt. The objection to this plan is 
that hardly any servant will take the trouble to carry it 
out without constant supervision, the handiness of the dust- 
bin constituting an almost irresistible temptation to making 
it the recipient of all the cabbage-stalks and potato-parings 
of the household. The second plan is to cover each addition 
of vegetable or animal matter with some disinfectant in 
order to arrest decomposition. If this is done regularly, 
and the dust-bin emptied at not too long intervals, no great 
barm can come of it. The objection to this plan is that it 
involves some expense, and consequently is not likely to be 
adopted by the poor. The third plan is to supersede the 
dust-bin by a dust-box, which can be placed in the street 
and emptied into the dust-cart every morning before 
the world is stirring. This, we believe, is the system 
in use in Edinburgh, and it is the only one which 
has any real value as a preventive of ail accumulation of 
noxious matters. No time is allowed for decay, and con- 
sequently no care need be taken either to keep vegetable 
refuse out of the dust-box or to disinfect it when there. 
But before this system can be introduced into London 
there must be a radical change in the ideas of the Vestries. 


At present the theory is that the removal of dust is a 
favour accorded to the inhabitants. If they like to keep 
their dust-bins full, they are free to do so; the duty of the 
Vestry is performed when they have been given the oppor- 
tunity, at rare and uncertain intervals, of getting them 
emptied. Where dust-boxes have taken the place of dust- 
bins, the theory is that it is the duty of the mhabitants to 
place them each morning where their contents can be re- 
moved, and any householder who omits to do this becomes 
liable to a penalty. By this means one source at 
least of disease is got out of the way, and the 
annoyance which the dust-cart so often causes to the noses 
of the passers-by is reduced toa minimum. At present the 
carts go about all day long, and their contents are largely 
made up of vegetables in every stage of putrefaction. 
Under the proposed system the work is done by noon, and 
the contents of the carts are, in comparison with what they 
are now, clean and harmless. The adoption of this plan is 
the only means by which the dust-bin nuisance can be really 
abated, and as such we recommend it to the consideration 
of the London Vestries. 


THE ENGLISH PILGRIMS. 

F the main object of the English pilgri to Paray-le-Monial 
was, as one of the early converts expressed it, “to inflict on an un- 
believing age a sense of the supernatural,” the pilgrims could hardly 
have selected a better time than the present for delivering what 
the synodical letter of the “ Archbishops and Bishops of England ” 
calls their “ resplendent testimony against the unbelief and wicked- 
ness of the world.” In the depths of the silly season even the 
Times is more than willing to be exuberant on so promising a 
subject, while the ordinary raptures of the Telegraph, et id genus 
omne, are sure to be redoubled. The pious expedition, alike in its 
gay and its graver aspects, has, in fact, become the leading topic of 
the week ; and if a yearning for posthumous reputation was among 
the human weaknesses of the Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque, it 
has never perhaps since her death been so abundantly gratified. 
Not only have the Roman Catholic Archbishop and the premier 
Duke of England contrived to attract to her shrine a concourse 
which is variously estimated at from five hundred to a thousand 
votaries, but they have succeeded in concentrating for the moment 
on her alleged revelations the curiosity or the contempt of the 
whole newspaper-reading public of the country. The record of 
functions, benedictions, trains resonant with sacred chants, and 
steamboats with the Papal flag and banner of the Sacred Heart 
streaming from their mainmasts, has overflowed the columns of the 
daily papers, till articles, telegrams, and Correspondents are as full 
of the pilgrims and their doings as they were two months ago of 
the Shah. Where the sacred travellers last breakfasted, dined, 
prayed, or slept, has been chronicled with all the circumstantial 
minuteness of a royal progress. On the philosophy of pilgrimages in 
general, and the history of this pusthoclar form of pious peregrina- 
tion, we spoke the other day; nor is there anything in the solemn 
rebukes which have since been administered to profane critics by 
9 and archiepiscopal lips to affect the force of our remarks. 
e can easily believe that an imposing and picturesque effect was 
produced by the brilliant initiatory ceremony performed at the 
prp-Cathedral at Kensington on Monday last before the chosen depu- 
ties from England, Scotland, and Ireland started on their journey. 
And nobody who kmows anything of Dr. Manning will be surprised 
to hear that he was qnite equal to the occasion. No Roman 
Catholie ecclesiastic has succeeded in attaining so influential a 
— in England since the Reformation; he knows that what 
has to say will be listened to with respeet, while those who are 
least able to trust his judg will not refuse to credit him with 
sincerity. It was accordingly to the Protestant public rather than 
to the devout crowd assembled in pel ase with the 
red cross and heart on a white gro emblazoned on their 
breasts, that the Archbishop’s discourse was in reality addressed. 
And his eloquent appeul. dispings at onee the strength and the 
weakness of the cause for which he was pleading; its strength, 
so far as it is a genuine appeal to the istian conscience of 
his audience; its weakness, so far as it professes to be an apology 
for the pilgrimage to Paray-le-Monial. " 
After referring to the solemn benediction of the Provincial 

Council at Ware, and the “greater benediction,” in the sha 
of a plenary indulgence, received direct from the Holy Father, the 
Archbishop reminded his hearers that their pious expedition had 
been scoffed at as a paltry nineteenth-century imitation of the toil- 
some and penitential Lg rn ae of former days, and he begged them 
to be not only patient, but thankful, if they should have any hard- 
ships to endure. And it may readily be allowed that two days’ 
continuous travelling for over twelve dn at a stretch is a severe 
tax on the endurance of ladies, though no more than they are 
ready every year cheerfully to undergo when health or recreation 
is the only object of the journey. But the monotony of the 
journey must be somewhat broken, without the fatigue os in- 
owen 4 by the use of the devotions prescribed to recited in 
common on the way. The country to be traversed is not a parti- 
cularly interesting one, but the pilgrims need hardly be pre- 
vented from seeing whatever there is to see by the recitation 
of occasional prayers which cannot, at the outside, employ above 
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one hour out of the twelve or fourteen occupied each day on the road: 
They seem, indeed, to have felt quite at liberty to supplement the 
inted manual with a full allowance of morning papers and 
cigars. Still less is it true, as the Times assumes, that they will 
have to return “in like bondage to the laws of the pageant.” On 
the contrary, the pageant was to conclude with a solemn Te Deum 
on Thursday evening at Paray, and the travellers are free to return 
when and as they like, their tickets being available up to the 16th 
instant. Some, we dare say, will avail themselves of the proffered 
opportunity of reconciling the Church and the world by 5 peer, 
fortnight in Paris to the pious observances at Paray. It must be 
remeinbered, too, that if nearly one-half of the pilgrims are women, 
nearly half the men are priests, and comparatively few of the lay 
itinerants belong to the upper classes, who have for the most 
referred to “share in the graces of this national act of homage” 
y proxy, subscribing for pilgrims who are too poor to pay for 
‘themselves, and who are probably not at all averse to discharge a 
vicarious office which in their case at least combines pleasure 
and piety, and does not cost them anything. We are further 
informed by a spectator of the departing band at Victoria 
Station that “the general hubbub was traversed by a rich vein of 
brogue,” and migratory habits are natural to the denizens of the 
Emerald Isle. On the whole, it may be presumed that the sufferings 
of the devout tourists will not have been very severe, although their 
method of pilgrimage is not quite so easy, while it is more enter- 
taining, than that indulgently provided by His Holiness for the 
faithful of Italy, who can now visit the Holy Land and all the 
principal sanctuaries of Europe, by the aid of a sort of spiritual 
Stay-at-Home Traveller, without leaving their own doors. Our 
lish pilgrims will at least be able to boast of having crossed 
the Channel, and passed through a good part of France in the flesh 
as well as in the spirit. And if they find, as the Archbishop bids 
them, any solace for the privations, or the absence of priva- 
tions, they endure, in the censure and ridicule of an unbelieving 
world, we should be sorry to deprive them of the consolation. 

But is a smile or a shrug at the supernatural sanctity of 
Paray-le-Monial a necessary sign of unbelief? Dr. Manning 
seems to say that it is, but his argument strikes us as an odd one. 
There have been from the first, we are told, pilgrimages to 
the Holy Land, and why not as well make a pilgrimage to 
Paray? Moreover the devotion to the Sacred Heart is 
spread throughout the universal Church, and no Christian can 
with consistency deny the interpretation of this patent fact 
supplied by the miraculous woediees of Margaret Alacoque. 
Nay more, to deny the miraculous origin of this world-wide fact 
is, the Archbishop observes, to make a demand on his credulity 
which goes beyond the bounds of his faith. Yet he proceeds 
at once himself to suggest what will appear to most of his 
readers, if not of his hearers, a far more reasonable interpretation 
of the tact. Devotion to the Sacred Heart may of course be ex- 
plained in different ways, but obviously in one sense—and it is 
precisely that on which Dr. Manning descants most eloquently—it 
1s, to use his own words, “as old as the Gospel, and is what Jesus 
taught in Jerusalem.” Its prevalence in the Church does not 
depend therefore on the visions of an obscure nun in the sixteenth 
century, and probably nine-tenths of those who most devoutly 
practise it never heard her name before the last few weeks. And 
even if devotion to Margaret Alacoque was—as surely it is 
not—as common among Roman Catholics as devotion to 
the sacred objects which are now associated with her 
name, Dr. Manning forgets that the active propagandism of by 
far the most energetic and influential religious order in the 
Church, carried on unflinchingly through two centuries, would 
supply an explanation to the full as plausible as his own. Natu- 

y enough he is anxious to deny or disguise the political aspect 
of the pilgrimage, and represents it as mainly a public demon- 
stration of faith in the power of prayer. That does not, how- 
ever, prevent his making a pretty significant allusion to Ger- 
many and Switzerland, “nations persecuting the bishops and 
pastors of Christ,” and “that Empire drunk with success, blinded 
with unbelief, which is venturing to lay hands on the successors of 
the Apostles.” What he does seem to forget is that faith in the power 
of prayer could be demonstrated as well in London or Paris as at 
Paray. His s , Bishop Vaughan, is more outspoken when 
he tells us that “there can be no | arsed np God ts pleased 
to hear prayer in one place more favourably than in another,” and 
that this is the true rationale of the pi Yet even he is 
careful to insist that “the Church has set no seal on these visions 
and revelations of Margaret Mary,” though he infers from her 
Beatification that the historical facts have been tested by the ordeal 
of the severest criticism. Considering that “the historical facts ” 
about St. John of Nepomuk passed a still severer ordeal, as he is 
not only beatified but canonized, our readers may be tempted to 
doubt the conclusiveness of the test. 

We have said that the pilgrims are exhorted by Dr. Manning to 
pray for the conversion of the ting Governments of German 

Switzerland. They are to pray for England, for Scotland, 
for the heathen, for the Church in East and West, above all, for the 
Pope, and for every one and everything else, with one notable ex- 
eeption—* the Church in Ireland, faithful, firm, inflexible, in- 
vincible, does not need your prayers.” We trust the gentlemen 
with the rich vein of brogue were gratified by this touching 
assertion of the absolute perfection of their national Church. The 
Emperor Sigismund claimed to be super icam ; henceforth 
the Irish Church, which has oe vindicated its superiority to 
the proffered boon of education, will enjoy the unique distinction 


of being super intercessionem. The more laudable is the zeal of the 
Irish contingent, who need no intercession, in resorting to Paray 
to intercede for their less fortunate neighbours. ‘ 

It is perhaps a little disheartening to find that, just as this 
“ resplendent” crusade of prayer is being organized against “ the 
kingdoms and nations which, with an obstinate audacity, have 
refused to serve God and His Christ,” as the synodical letter 
from Ware expresses it, the first signs of submission to Imperial 
audacity are “te from Germany, where Archbishop 0- 
chowski has at length agreed to conform his seminaries to the re- 
quirements of the law. But then there is no saying what the restora- 
tion of legitimate monarchy in France might not do towards 
humbling that “ Empire drunk with success ” which Archbishop 
Manning has commended to the especial attention of the pilgrims. 
And when we keep in mind Bishop Vaughan’s assurance that God 
is undoubtedly pleased to hear prayers in one place more 
favourably than in another, it is impossible to say what may not 
be effected for the restoration of Henry V. by the pilgrimage to 
Paray-le-Monial. To be sure, Dr. Manning is very indignant 
with the blind world for imputing political motives to the 
pilgrims. But then he makes a special reserve in favour of “the 
politics of the kingdom of God.” That is a very elastic term. And 
the synodical epistle expressly directs the pilgrims to intercede for 
those faithful bishops and priests “ who in Germany and Switzer- 
land are gloriously striving against the tyranny of unbelievers and 
the wickedness of destroyers ;” which is another way of praying 
that the unbelievers and destroyers may be suppressed. However, 
we will not speculate further on the nature or possible results of 
the pilgrims’ prayers. We sincerely hope they will all reach home 
again safe in life and limb—which at this season of daily railway 
smashes is a blessing not lightly to be esteemed—and with no 
worse penance than is involved in the fatigue of a three days’ 
journey. It would be unkind to wish them to return sadder, and 
it would be too sanguine, we fear, to expect them to return wiser, 
men. 


MAN AND HIS NAMES. 


N Mr. Gladstone’s Homeric Studies there is a dissertation on 
the important part played in Homer's story by the enclitic 
ric, and on the fact that that active but shadowy personage is 
purely Achaian and nowhere makes his appearance on the Trojan 
side. The z« of the Achaian army represents a busy and often 
agp public opinion, and the inference seems to be that in 
lios public opinion had not reached an equal stage of growth. 
Tc is in short the ordinary man, in no way distinguished from his 
fellow-men of his own time and place, having so little character- 
istic about him that he is not, even dramatically, provided with a 
name. Give him a name, be it ever so colourless, such a name as Caius 
or Titius, John Doe or Richard Roe, and you at once distinguish 
him, you give him a personality distinct from that of other human 
beings, and an active imagination may begin to clothe him with 
attributes of his own such as every Caius and Titius among us 
must of necessity have. Tic is man in the abstract—that is, the 
abstract, if there be any, of that particular time and place—and he 
utters the thoughts which are supposed to come into the head, not 
of this or that man wiser or more foolish than those about him, 
but of the average man as we find him in the society with which 
6 ttc in its Homeric use is very emphatic and v an 
the formula is one which is the 
Greek. Still the Greek ric is not equal in vigour and clearness 
to the analogous Teutonic idiom, one which still flourishes in 
High-Dutch, and the dropping of which out of our own tongue 
is one of the sad losses which our ancient speech has suffered. 
Instead of ri¢ we have man himself, not this or that man, 
not a multitude of men, but man nameless, impersonal, ab- 
stract—thinking, speaking, acting, purely as man, uninfluenced 
by the personal peculiarities of any particular member of the 
species, ‘ Man sagt”; the phrase is one of the most perfect 
to be found in the range of human speech, and at first sight it 
seems unaccountable that any —— which, like our own, once 
had it could ever have let it go. The truth is that we have not so 
much lost it as exchanged it for a formula in another tongue which 
historically translates it, — no one, in using it, remembers 
that the two have anything to do with one another. We will not 
ee dogmatically as to the exact relation between the 
glish one, when it is used instead of man in such a phrase as 
“ one says,” and the French on. It is one of those cases in which 
a word has two origins. Professor Max Miiller says that a word can 
no more have two roots than a child can have two mothers. Asa 
matter of philological science, this is an undoubted truth. No 
word can have two roots. But some particular form or use of a 
word may owe its origin to the combination of two influences 
in such equal d that we must practically assign it to 
the two conjointly, and not to either by itself. en for 
“man says” we say “one says,” one is either the French 
on, that is homo, transplanted ily, with a mere accidental 
likeness to the English numeral one, or else it is simpl 
the English numeral one, employed in a special use, whic. 
may perhaps have been influenced by the use of a French 
phrase of nearly the same sound. Philologically it must be 
one or the other; the word cannot have two roots; it must be 
either Latin homo, perhaps influenced in its use by English an, or 
dest: wah bo Hagia an, perhaps influenced in its use by Latin 
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homo. It can have only one mother, though its habits, and even 
its look, may have been greatly influenced by its nurse. Mr. Earle 
says that it is a peculiar use of the numeral, influenced by the 
French idiom. But when Bishop Godwin so often wrote “saith 
on,” he may have been quite innocent of any theory about on and 
homo, but he must have meant to use a word which was quite dis- 
tinct from the numeral. Historically the two sources have run 
together. No one could ever have used the numeral one for man, 
except with the French on sounding in his ears. On the other hand, 
if one for man really is the French on, its use has been constantly 
affected by the existence of the numeral one side by side of it. 
Philologically it is a most important difference, historically it is 
much the same thing, whether French on itself displaced man or 
stirred up English one to displace it. 

On the evils of this displacement Mr. Earle has been eloquent, 
and not without reason. No other word can make up for the 
indefinite man. We use one, but we do not use it exactly like 
man or on; the notion of the numeral hangs about it, and it 
gets stronger as the connexion—of whatever kind—with on has 
gradually been forgotten. Then we use you, they, every kind of 
awkward shift; and we use one as what Mr. Earle happily calls 
* a veiled Ego,” in a way in which we could hardly use on or man. 
Anybody who is used to man either in modern German or in Old- 
English grievously feels how much we have lost in clearness and 
often in strength of expression. But for our purpose we must take 
one as the substitute—however imperfect—of man, and as withal, 
if not the child, at least the client, of on. Now did the people 
who made the change, do ordinary speakers or learners of French 
then or now, know what the change really was? We suspect that 
it is only real scholars, or those whose French studies have been 
simplified by the help of M. Brachet, who take in the fact that the 
French idiom is simp y a translation of the German, that on is homme, 
and that “on dit,” “homo dicit,” merely translates “man sagt.” 
Now this must surely be one of the cases of direct Teutonic influ- 
ence in French. As in several other phrases, the German idiom 
was translated. A Frank trying to talk Latin must have said 
“homo dicit,” almost like the probably mythical Englishman who 
talked about “ jamais esprit.” The phrase became French; as its 
origin was forgotten, homme and on, substantive homo and indefi- 
nite homo, parted company, while the distinction between Mann 
and man never became so wide that there could be the least doubt as 
to their being the same. But meanwhile the idiom which from Ger- 
man had become French came over to England in the mouths of 
her French-speaking conquerors, and there, as we have said, either 
itself displaced man or taught one to displace it. Thus the ori- 
ginal Teutonic phrase has been turned out by a dog-Latin trarsla- 
tion of itself, which first became good French, and then at least 
helped to produce a piece of somewhat awkward English. 

The process is not unlike that by which several good Teutonic 
names have come in among us undera French guise—the word guise 
by the way is itself an example of the process. But it is also part of the 
queer history of the word man and the words which answer to it. The 
indefinite man, the indefinite homo, is an instructive relic of the times 
when man and homo had nothing to do with sex. Every one who 
writes English must sometimes feel how much we lose from not 
being able to make the distinction which can be so clearly made in 
Greek and in Latin between advpwzoc and homo, the common name 
of the species, and avyo and vir, the special name of the adult male. 
The strange thing is that most languages seem to have originally 
drawn this distinction, and to have taken a perverted pleasure in 
wiping it out. We know perfectly well that dv%pwroc and homo 
mean the species in general without respect to sex or age; we are 
used to dr¥pwroe and homines in the plural to express human 
beings in general; but when we get into the singular, the applica- 
tion of dvtpwzo¢ or homo to an individual male person is common 
enough, while its application to an individual woman is rare, and 
always strikes the reader as odd. When Phyé, in the guise 
of Athene, brings back Peisistratos we read that the people 
mellopevoe yovaica tivar abriy tiv Te 
tivOpwrov. Tut he would hardly have spoken of a woman as » 
dv@pwroc without some such special reason. The feminine use of 
the word in fact is one of those usages which come often enough 
to assure us that they are quite correct, but which never become 
quite familiar. We may say the same of the Latin homo; 
but here the case is stronger; not only has French usage got rid 
of vir and made homo take its place, but when Plautus talks 
of “ mi homo et mea mulier,” we can see that this usage, like so 
many other Romance usages, comes from the vulgar Latin of an 
earlier time. Still there is a slight shade of distinction. Nothing 
is more common in all languages than for the names which express 
the two sexes to get the special meaning of the relation of the 
sexes in marriage. Thus we speak of “ man and wife,” and not 
only that, but we forget that wife of itself simply means woman, 
without reference to i So we have in Greek dvijp and yuri, 
and so in Latin vir, though neither femina nor mulier is ever 
used so distinctly and habitually to mean wife as yuri) is in Greek. 
In French, on the other hand, femina, and in Italian mulier, have 
become the regular words for wife. The French husband calls his 
wite ma femme, but vir has died out of the language, and homo 
has not so thoroughly taken its place as to be used in this special 
sense; so she has to fall back on the more formal description of 
maritus. The German wife on the other hand can say mein Mann, 
but in English we never use man in this sense, save in the single 
phrase of “ man and wife.” Then, while wife has come exclusively 
to express marriage, the male conjux has come to be called 
by a name which has nothing specially to do with marriage 


at all. The Ausband is of course the husband of his wife, but 
simply because she is one of the members of his house, one of 
those who are under his mund or potestas. 

All these cases are among the oddest caprices of language. Tn 
none of them is there any difficulty in following the idea of each 
change ; the difficulty is to see why what wt in one lan- 
guage should not have happened in another. Why should femina, 
for instance, have become so prominent in French and be so 
behindhand in Italian? Why should mulier, moullir, have so a 
died out in French? Why should the actual usage of the Engli 
wife and the High-Dutch wet be so different? We know of course 
that accidents will happen even in the best regulated languages ; 
but there seems to be a special crop of them everywhere among 
words of this particular class. In our own tongue we have thank- 
lessly cast away as perfect a set of distinctions as any tongue could 
wish for. What could be better than mann as the species, with 
the sexes distinguished as carlmann and wifmann? Yet here 
again there isa ditierence. The carl-mann is distinguished, like the 
carl-catt—a tom-cat there could hardly be in our Teutonic island till 
the appearance of Thomas of Bayeux in 1070—or as the cock is 
the carl-fugel. But the hen is no wif-fugel, though Lucian calls 
mares rag Tov ixzwy yuvaikac, and though there is a cwén-fugel, as 
there still is a gueen-bee. To be sure, we once had vz in the form of 
wer; but then its cognates went off to mean homines in general, 
for Cantwarabyrig was not dwelled in by carlmen only. And to 
go back to Latin, what meaning did medizval writers attach to 
the word virago? We understand the name as applied to heroines 
and female rulers like Athelfled and Adela of Blois, “ laudate 
potentize virago”; but why was Bertrada—Fulk and Philip’s Ber- 
trada— tenera adhuc virago,” when she had as yet doue neither 
good nor evil? And, to make matters harder still, we get faint 
glimpses of vzra, feminine of vir. 

Then there comes another use of the word man and of some of 
its cognates, to express inferiority of some kind. Thus we have 
man, homo, opposed to hlaford, dominus, we will not say to express 
vassal, as here at least man is the older name. In the second 
volume of Domesday mention is made of a man who had “ duas suas 
mulieres.” We know a copy in which a former owner has thought 
good to denounce the bigamy in the margin; but we suspect that 
nothing more is meant than two female vassals, nothing more than 
when we read elsewhere of “ Eddeva puella, homo Stigandi archiepi- 
scopi.” From this sense of homo, going somewhat lower, we get “ Mr. 
So-and-So’s man.” So we hear of “ officers and men,” and more 
oddly, in one passage of Livy and one of Cvesar, of homéines in the 
sense of foot-soldiers, as opposed to the more dignified horsemen, 
Then at Oxford the population of the University and city is or was— 
we speak with the reservation needful in speaking of all Oxford 
matters—divided into “Dons, men, and cads.” How far home 
in the medieval sense comes in, how far “ Don” answers to the 
dominus of which it is at least an indirect contraction, might 
bea knotty point. But here at least poor humanity is comforted 
by having something below itself. If the “ man” has the “ Don” 
above him, he at least has the “cad” below him. The homo of 
Domesday also had several classes below him, but they are not 
brought out in so marked an antithesis. The most exact parallel 
is the passage in Aristotle where dvtowzoc is distinguished from 
@eég on one hand and from @ypioy on the other, 


TOURISTS. 


OURISTS may be divided into two main classes—the social 
and the misanthropical. The Englishman is, generally speak- 

ing flying from large cities, and is anxious to enjoy a few weeks of 
quiet repose unelbowed by his fellow-countrymen. In many 
foreign countries, on the other hand, the temporary stay at a 
bathing-place is regarded as a special opportunity for the enjoy- 
ment of society. The crowd which has jor its pretext the desire 
of imbibing some spring of offensive taste and smell has for its real 
motive the desire of spending a few weeks in indolent gossiping 
and lounging, with perhaps some superadded excitement in the 
shape of gambling. Each of these modes of enjoyment is per- 
fectly legitimate. Nobody can complain if a Londoner prefers 
a mountain solitude to Pall Mall during six weeks of the 
year; and, on the other hand, one can sympathize with the 
dull old country gentlemen who used to visit “the Bath” by 
way of rubbing off some of their domestic rust, or with the 
countless throngs at modern watering-places which seem to be 
impelled by an analogous motive. The people who, having bored 
each other for ten months at Paris or New York, rush to Baden or 
Saratoga in order to continue the process for the remainder of the 
oe act upon less obviously rational principles. However, they 
ave their reward. They know what they want, and they get it, 
and let us hope that they can look back upon their holidays with 
a satisfied conscience. A cross division might again be made into 
the tourists who have some further object and those who merely 
desire a period of relaxation. Few people are able to do nothing as 
resolute and systematically as could be desired; and, as a general 
rule, some desire for sport and adventure or antiquarian research has 
to be added to the simple desire for a holiday. And here, too, we 
have no desire to point out that one object is intrinsically superior 
to another. Let people take their holidays alone or in company ; 
let them risk their necks on mountains, or investigate the working 
of political institutions, or examine medizval remains, or simply lie 
on their backs and watch the advance and retreat of the tide, 
Which of these courses is the wisest must depend upon the cir- 
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cumstances of each individual, and a tolerant observer will be dis- 
posed to allow that there is room in this world for many different 
varieties of the tourist species. The more the habit of travelling 
reads, the more desirable it is that there should be an ample 
choice of different modes of amusement to gratify different tastes. 

So long, then, as a tourist has some distinct end in view, and 
so long as that end is not distinctly immoral, we shall be little 
disposed to quarrel with him. It is as well that most people 
should put their holidays to serious use, and collect the materials 
for blue-books in their leisure hours ; only let them not look down 
with too much scorn upon their humbler brethren who are seeking 
for pure amusement, and are content to recruit their energies by a 
wise passivity. But there is one, and unfortunately it isa very 
large, if not the largest, class of tourists to whom we cannot quite 
extend the same amount of approval. We refer to the countless 
multitudes who travel for the sake of travelling, or, to speak more 
accurately, without any distinct aim beyond that of imitating 
their neighbours. They have not distinctly made up their minds 
whether they want solitude or society, and they hit upon a most 
unfortunate compromise by travelling in crowds, and yet travelling 
unsociably. They throng the ordinary centres of amusement and 
stare at each other, day after day, in gloomy silence. They tread 
on each other's toes, but never speak, and each unit of the mass 
regards every other unit as a sportsman looks upon a rival on his 
own hunting-ground. They see the established sights, but 
they never take sutlicient interest in them to understand their real 

rms, ‘They pass a fortnight in the Alps, and do not even learn 
the difference between a glacier and a snow-tield ; they look into 
half a dozen churches on their way home, and do not discover in 
what respects the Madeleine ditilers from Notre Dame; and they 
cross Europe without knowing whether they are in a Republic, 
an Empire, or a good old-fashioned Monarchy. It is only too easy 
to ridicule these unfortunates, and it is a good deal harder than 
one could wish not to lose one’s temper with them. They are 
undoubtedly very disagreeable companions in many ways. They 
raise prices, they fill steamboats, and they are always grating upon 
more refined seusibilities by the misplaced and unintelligent enthu- 
siasm which is more vexatious than honest indifference. Still we 
would rather, if possible, find out in what respects they deserve 
commendation; and it may be frankly admitted that at any 
rate they increase the facilities of travel. It has not hitherto been 
our fortune, and we cannot honestly say that we much 
desire that it may happen to us in future, to travel in 
one of the caravans conducted by Mr. Cook in person. But it 
would be unjust to a man of practical genius not to admit that he 
has done something towards organizing the means of locomotion, 
and making easier the merely mechanical part of a traveller's 
arrangements. And, again, we may admit that the domestic tourist 
is frequently an amiable and, for a time, an amusing companion. 

e American, for example, of common life, who does Europe in 
three weelis, has faults which have been sutliciently indicated by 
innumerable satirists, some of them of home growth. But with 
all his weaknesses, there is a certain waiveté about him which is 
not unattractive. The absolute simplicity with which he confesses 
toa depth of ignorance which an equally ignorant Englishman 
would endeavour to varnish over with guide-book phrases or to hide 
by a sulky silence, the imperturbable calmness with which he 
ignores foreign regulations, and sometimes forces his way 
where more sensitive persons would be rebutled—these are qual- 
ities, not, it may be, deserving of unqualified admiration, but 
still indicative of the national energy and shrewdness, and there- 
fore not to be too quickly despised. or our own ordinary fellow- 
countryman, who follows the tourist track with sheeplike docility, 
and renders his indiscriminate homage to the noblest beauties of 
art or the most wretched gimcracks with the same vacant stare, 
we feel an emotion rather of pity than of dislike. We would, if 
possible, avoid his society, but we would endeavour to meet him 
with kindness, and, if possible, to lead him into a better path. The 
causes of the recent development of tourism of this dismal variety 
are sufiiciently obvious to need no investigation. We merely desire 
to point out to him some of the mischiefs which he occasions, and 
to suggest a simple rule or two for his better guidance. 

To say to such a tourist that he is offensive to his fellow- 
travellers would probably make very little impression upon him. 
He would peer 2 insulted, and reply that his fellow-travellers 
were offensive to him. To declare that he had not really 
enjoyed himself, that he had been bewildered rather than amused, 
and had turned what ought to be a period of recreation into a 
period of fussy fatigue, might be true, but would hardly be con- 
vincing. We carry our self-esteem into our pleasures; and most 
men would more easily be persuaded that they had discharged their 
serious duties ineffectually than that they had not enjoyed them- 
selves to the uttermost. We may, however, briefly remark upon 
the mischief which such persons do to the country in which they 
come. The tourist of this kind is the natural prey of the persons 
amongst whom he travels, or, in other words, he stimulates their 
tendencies to avarice and deceit. The eflect upon any district 
which becomes thoroughly tourist-ridden is melancholy to those 
who remember it in better days. An Alpine valley, for example, 
used to be inhabited by a thrifty and industrious race of fairly 
intelligent peasants. When the first travellers began to penetrate 
its fastues:es, they produced what was in many respects a useful 
stimulus. The guides learnt to climb, and not only learnt to 
climb, but frequently to take an intelligent interest in the 
natural history of their district. Many of the older genera- 
tions of Chamouni guides, for example, were men of remark- 


able education for their class, and knew something of the 
flora and of the geology of their mountains. Roads were made and 
money came in, and the people profited by some of the advantages 
of civilization. But the intluence of the race of galloping tourists 
has been almost exclusively deleterious. They required no par- 
ticular intelligence or skill in their guides, for any man who could 
walk an hour or two up-hill could show them all they wished to 
learn. Consequently, the old race of guide is rapidly being sup- 
planted by a set of idle loafers whose only qualification 1s im- 
portunity. Being able to pick up enough from a few customers to 
support themselves during the summer, they spend their time 
in loungine sbout inns and drinking-places. _Drunkenness increases 
rapidly, and begging naturally follows. The tourist is glad to 
buy otf anybody who bothers him sufficiently, and the most in- 
discriminate form of charity is naturally practised by strangers 
who go through a district at the gallop. On entering a vil- 
lage you give a few sous to a screaming orphan; half-way 
through you bestow a few more on the orphan’s widowed 
mother; and on leaving it you contribute to the wants of 
the sorrowing widower whose wife and child have just levied an 
aid from you. All manner of ingenious devices are used for ex- 
tracting funds from the thoughtless and hasty traveller. His guide 
takes him to an inn, and the inn shows its gratitude by allowing 
the guide a gratuitous dinner, the stranger's bill of course being 
proportionally increased ; and it is a fact that not long ago at a 
well-lnown town the proprietors of some rival diligences were 
forced to pay nearly half the ostensible fares to the guides who 
brought them their prey. In short, the tourist season is the harvest- 
time during which the natives levy blackmail upon their guests by 
a thousand ingenious devices, and manage frequently to lay up 
enough spoil to support them during the remainder of the year. It 
is not surprising, though it is a melancholy fact, that there are 
villages which a generation back were inhabited by a really 
fine population, which are now in great part a mere nest of 
tourists’ parasites, living partly on downright cheating and extor- 
tion, partly on more or less disguised begging, and spending a large 
part of their ill-gotten gains in drink. Such evils are merely 
a natural result of the current of ignorant and thoughtless people 
which flows through a district without staying long enough to 
realize the effect of their conduct, and who are entirely dependent 
on the services of guides, hotel keepers, couriers, and a whole race 
of miscellaneous hangers-on. By such means a district may be 
thoroughly demoralized, and may be led to give up honest means 
of making a livelihood for the chances of a speculative trade upon 
the credulity of tourists. 

Perhaps the evil may in time bring about a remedy, and the trade 
of supplying the wants of tourists may become a recognized pur- 
suit, with a code of morality of its own. Meanwhile nobody who 
has observed the process in any given place can doubt the reality 
and extent of the evil. We must be content at present to draw a 
moral for tourists, who are generally quite ignorant of the mischief 
they intlict. It is simply that travelling should impose a certain 
responsibility on the traveller. To dash through a country throwing 
away money right and left in utter ignorance of the people is 
really to commit an offence against well-understood principles of 
political economy. . Every tourist ought to have a hobby ; any pur- 
suit which fixes him to a particular line of activity forces him 
gradually to make some real acquaintance with the people amongst 
whom it takes him. He gets to understand something of their 
ways of life, to distinguish between the knaves and the honest 
men, and to be capable of guarding himself against mere 
imposition. It matters little whether his object be directly to 
study politics or trade, to advance science, or simply to amuse 
himself with some genuine sport. He is forced, even in the last 
case, to make himself really acquainted with the good and bad 
qualities of the people amongst whom he is placed; for the 
greatest pleasures, even of a sport, are those incidental pleasures which 
result from a close familiarity with scenery and with the inhabitants 
of the district. Mountain-climbing is a trivial pursuit enough ; 
but it brings with it a knowledge of the guides, frequently indeed 
a foolish admiration of particular heroes, and not unfrequently, it 
is to be feared, a tendency to spoil them. But at any rate it 
becomes a matter of real importance to encourage the daring, the 
skilful, and the honest, and not to give away money thoughtlessly 
to the first wordy impostor who catches you at theinn-door. And 
therefore the tourist who fixes himself to the pursuit of a hobby is, 
as a general rule, not merely a happier man, but is in much less 
danger of demoralizing the various persons who contribute to his 
enjoyment. To select your hobby wisely is indeed one of the 
great problems of life; and happy are those who can choose a 
good wearing animal of sound constitution, and not likely to 
inflict mischief upon any one either by direct or collateral results. 


THE BRITISH ALFIUS. 
| Rgrereggreneni as Lord Derby has been telling us, are by 


habit, tradition, and temperament an outdoor people, and 
their dreams of happiness turn naturally towards the country. 
“ Beatus ille qui procul negotiis”—* Liessed is the man who 
has retired from business.” The condition antecedent io the 
Horatian beatitude is much the same in the ease of our modern 
Alfius of the London or Liverpool Exchange. He has not the 
slightest sympathy with the doctrine of “ vivitur parvo bene,” and 
although “he has much delight” if on his “table the spoons are 
bright which his father left him,” by reason of the antiquity of 
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their Hall-mark, he means to exhibit a much more imposing array 
of plate on his sideboard, and he translates “mensa tenuis” by 
“dining 4 la russe.” Accordingly, his reading of the “solutus 
omni foenore,” if he has been lucky enough to light on Mr. Baring’s 
attractive little volume, goes somewhat beyond the literal and 
primary sense of having “never a bill to face,” and includes a 
Jeasant sum in six proteeted by safe investments, with the 
st half-year’s dividends in hand at his bankers. Private fortunes 
in our time advanee, like national revenue, “in bounds,” receding 
perhaps not unf¥equently in the same fashion; and a lucky sauce 
may in half-a-dozen years bring Alfius face to face with the reali- 
zation of his dreams by roads more respectable than those trodden 
by his predecessor, frequented now by Sir Mulberry Hawk and his 
pigeons, and paved with sixty oa cent. The “paternal acres” 
most likely have no existence in his case, according to the strict 
acceptation of the phrase; but somewhere or other within the 
four seas there are “acres” which may with pardonable latitude 
be so described, and which chance to be in the market. 
Most City men, as well as other Londoners who do not aspire 
to that title, manage to consider themselves as belonging to 
some “county.” The name which blazes in gilt letters on an 
Oxford Street shop-front, and stares you in the face from every 
hoarding and in every second-class carriage, is sure to be found 
crumbling into illegibility on some grey stone inacountry chureh- 
ard ; and if Alfius himself was not born in those parts, he remem- 
to having seen them when he was sent down on a visit to his 
grandmother after the measles. He has a habit of looking down 
the inside pages of the Times Supplement in a dreamy, purposeless 
sort of way, and at length his fate meets him there, “ The Grange” 
is to be sold in the next parish down in his country; a very 
desirable residence, as the auctioneer avers, and as he entirely be- 
lieves; for did not the apricots of old look tempting in their 
golden glow on the fruit-garden wall, and was not the surreptitious 
perch which he hooked without a rod “in the lower pool” a very 
ize for a fisherman? And this delicious and envied possession 
is to be had almost for the asking; for the money is all ready, and 
really there is no trouble in the matter, not even so much as the 
aoe of acarpet-bag and a couple of nights in a country inn. 
e has just to drop casually in at the auction rooms up a quiet 
yard behind the Bank, and the thing is done in half an hour. He 
will of course do nothing in a hurry, and so he provides himself 
some days beforehand with the auctioneer’s catalogue and parti- 
culars of sale. That “description of lots” finishes him. He 
expected to get a shabby little le of stitched pages which he 
could stuff into a side pocket; he receives instead a gorgeous folio 
in an embossed cover, containing an engraving worthy of the Art 
Union as a frontispiece, and a sort of county history which indirectly 
shows it to be a foregone conclusion that the Lord of the Manor of 
Wesidown must be High Sheriff in about four or five years, and may 
carry his division of the county, if he chooses, in a couple of Par- 
liaments or so. There is, indeed, at the close of the volume a sort 
of appendix divided mto Lots containing many fields with queer 
names and of varying e; but these are details of which the 
auctioneer takes no heed, nor does he, and he comes home one 
evening to dinner a little behind time, and mentions to his wife, 
as he uncovers a basket of special fruit from Garcia’s, that he “ has 
bought the Westdown property down at home, you know, in Loam- 
shire, for almost no price at all.” He is, in fact, rather pleased 
with his luck, for he was p d to go a couple of thousands 
higher if it had been wanted; and a pleasant tete-d-téte evening 
pesses away over the fruit in planning for the cows and the poultry 
and the bees, and how he means to exhibit at the flower-show in 
the market town, and grow his own melons and cucumbers. It is 
searcely necessary to say that Alfius has no daughters. By this 
proposition it is not meant that he is not blessed with children who 
possess “‘ propria foemineum referentia nomina sexum ” ; on the con- 
trary, much of the domestic felicitations will have turned on the 
thought that “the country will be so jolly ” or “so sweet ” “ for 
the little girls;” but that these have not arrived at the age which 
entitles a man to talk of “ my daughters,” and which brings all his 
proceedings to the test of what “ the girls ”—not “ my little girls” 
any longer—may be pleased to say or think about them. “My 
little girls” are unfledged divinities who have not as yet grown the 
wings which “my daughters” will spread over papa to protect 
him from a difficulty, or will spread perhaps on their own account, 
with slightly differmg consequences. 

We will ask our readers to assume the furniture vans, of which 
they certainly know the artistic representation, and ibly the 
less glowing reality, and to consider Alfius as fairly “in the 
country.” ‘There are two ways of being in the ecountry—the one, 
when you can get out of it again; the other, when you cannot. 
The former of these conditions is always that which is assumed by 
the City man in his visions of a country life. The actual circum- 
stances in which he lives underlie his waking dreams. The ideal 
country is not disconnected from railways, shops, telegrams, and 
second editions, as in actualexperience it may be found ; and when 
Alfius has dissolved his partnership or sold his business, and 
generally got clear of the office or the counting-house, and has 
pas | turned over a new page of his life, he will probably find 
much unexpected matter there written for his perusal. 

Westdown is certainly a charming place, with the finest scenery 
in the kingdom—when you get there. Half the watersheds in 
England can be seen from the terrace, and if you want to include 
all the horizon in one map you must paper the hall with Ordnance 
Sheets. As an accident of this “commanding position,” it proves 
to be fifteen miles from anywhere, and the local market town is 


shown as central virgin white 
traversed by a dotted line, representing a railway “ im progress "—~ 
since abent 1845. There are excellent turnpike roads, amply 
supplied with turnpikes, upon which, when Alfius was a boy, 
opposition fast coaches ran; but the coaches were taken off when 
the railway was projected, and the public conveyances now 
consist of a carrier who to the county town onee @ 
week sometimes, bat who has bad luck with his horses. 
The residents in the neighbourhood vie with each other in 
friendliness and hospitality to the new comer; but ae the surfaee 
of the country bears a general resemblanee to the picture of the 
comparative height of mountains on a National School map, it is 
not so easy to get about, and the series of gates, whieh obviate the 
necessity of hedges on the cross roads, are tying as you drive 
home from a dinner party on a dark night. t the nights are 
not dark in the summer, and even a good heavy clay makes a 
decent road enough if there has been no rain for a week. The 
t national institution of croquet, therefore, flourishes around 
Vestdown with unusual vitality, and there is nothing like croquet 
for becoming easily acquainted with one’s neighbours. The game 
offers such endless scope for casual conversation, which you are 
never bored by being obliged to keep up for many minutes con- 
secutively; and a croquet party about Westdown has a peculiar 
charm for Alfius, because half the girls are daughters or cousins of 
old family acquaintances, and as he knows something about every- 
body there, he can pick up and piece together all sorts of threads of 
delightful old associations. He had better try. His inexperience 
will indeed be provisionally oned ; but feminine intuition will 
secure him some excellent advice from his wife in the drive home. 
For croquet has three stages, and the Westdown country has long 
passed the first of them, though happily it has not arrived at the 
third. In this last a croquet “match” is an “event” to be 
chronicled in the sporting papers with the freest criticisms on a 
young lady’s “form,” after the fashion in which the points of a 
horse are canvassed. In its earliest stage, now a thing of yor 
except in the first efforts of the nursery, croquet was mer 
an amusement. Westdown croquet is in the intermediate stage, 
and is a scientific solemnity. A game of croquet is thus a function 
to be observed with due ritual, and by no means to be interrupted 
by secular and discordant strains; and the members of a croquet 
party are each and all 
Doctus et Pheebi chorus et Diane 
Dicere laudes. 

You must talk, accordingly, nothing but the proper talk about 
“taking two off,” and the like; which may be rather difficult in 
your probzble ignorance of the terminology of the science, and in 
the degree of proficiency in the art which is represented by your 
sticking permanently at the third hoop, after getting through the 
first by a fiuke, and being charitably driven by your partner 
the second. 

But if the City man finds himself in something like the position 
ofa fish out of water outside the limits of his newly acquired 
domain, he is at any rate lord and ruler within them, and will find 
there the fruition of his desired dignity and repose. The “ ancient 
mansion,” with its “gardens” and its “luxuriant shrubberies,” 
the “park with its stately timber” and its “romantic chain of 
lakes abounding in fish and waterfowl,” will be all that his fancy 
painted them, and will compensate for what he must allow to be 
the comparative seclusion of his residence. But the chain of 
lakes turns out to be rather a delusion. This “striking natural 
feature in the landscape” has resulted from the process of 
damming up a small watercourse at irregular intervals, and 
after a few years of picturesque neglect the tail and sides 
of every pool in the series have become a forest of bulrashes 
and reeds, and its head a tangle of waterlilies and pondweed. 
There are plenty of waterfowl, but they are never in sight; 
the fish lie are | out of reach among the stems of the water- 

lants, and there is not a square yard of water inte which a line can 
be cast, or of bank clear enough to cast it from. The “ luxuriant. 
shrubberies” are in much the same plight, and the cvvl air of their 
secluded walks suggests alternately the idea of a tunnel and that 
of a coffin; the ivied gables are the chosen abode of countless 
bats and earwigs, and the “calm decay ” of everything around acts 
as anything but a “lulling spell” upon the soul of the proprietor. 
And then, the drains; but no need to speak of them—of course 
the drains are out of order. It was never so in the good old times, 
Or was it that people were less particular in those days? Anyhow, 
no gentleman when “ England was merry England” was ever known 
to be troubled with his drains. Not a single reference to this 
modern affliction is to be met with in any of the authorities, from 
Chaucer and Shalspeare downwards. Cloacina isa patient voddess. 
but apt to be revengeful if her ancient cultus is disturbed; and 
she has been very vindictive of late years. The passion for reform 
has left nothing untouched or uninspected, and the consequences 
are what we see. 

But domestic life in the country must retain, at any rate, its old 


primitive simplicity. All ranks and orders of men are represented 
in the village community, and all meet on neighbourly and familiar 


terms, every one falling into his r place. The saddler does 
not boast of his little box at Wieder; e grocer does not drive 
his = of horses at Norwood, nor the buteher give champagne 
breakfasts in Epping Forest. Everybody touches his hat to every- 
body else with a respectful, or a condescending, grace. This ‘is 
very nice, and so different from what Alfius has been told by his 

ife, and has found from the newspapers, to be the fashion 
of London tradesmen. He means to dispense his patronage in the 
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way of custom liberally among such deserving neighbours. This 
goes on pleasantly enough for a couple of months or 80, till one 
morning a butcher's boy brings a note from his master to the effect 
that “Mr. Brisket has been informed that Alfius purchases a por- 
tion of his meat at Claybourne, and he must decline in future to 
supply the house at all unless he has the whole of the custom.” The 
City man begins to think after two or three similar experiences 
that human nature is pretty much the same everywhere ; and a 
faint suspicion dawns and gradually grows upon him that perhaps 
he would have done more wisely to remain in the position to which 
he had become accustomed, and among the people to whom he was 
known. He discovers that twenty or thirty years of any kind of 
life wear a tolerably deep groove, out of which it is not easy to 
get, and that he does not readily fit himself into another groove 
which he has not himself worn. It is the old story of his 
Horatian prototype over again, in a new dress: 
Omnem redegit Idibus pecuniam, 
Quzrit Calendis ponere ; 

only with rather a longer interval. But the end comes in time. 
” My little girls ” have grown into “ my daughters,” and they have 
a, ng “this sort of thing awfully slow, you now.” Mamma 

been gently throwing out hints from time to time, first about 
“ masters for the girls,” and then about “ prospects” ; seaside visits 
have been extended, the last year or two, to a disproportionate 
length, and a very proportionate expense; till at last the decision 
is made ; Westdown Grange and its park are heard of in Token- 
house Yard again, and its late proprietor, “futurus rusticus” and 
Sheriff-designate no more, is off with his belongings to South 
Kensington. 


COOLIES IN THE WEST INDIES. 


A SUBJECT of permanent interest gains fresh statistical illus- 
tration from the last Report of the Emigration Commissioners. 
It is the system by which a swarm of Asiatic labourers is yearly 
transferred from the populous countries of India and China to the 
-growing estates of British proprietors in the West Indies. 
r the descriptions of coolie life in Trinidad and Demerara 
furnished by such popular writers as Canon Kingsley and the author 
of Ginx’s Baby, this dose of official statement is a help to 
igestion. Mr. Jenkins indeed, though sent to British Guiana by 
the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Societies, performed 
his task of reporting not unfairly. The author of At Last, for his 
part, having enjoyed his Christmas holiday in the tropical paradise 
of a romantic naturalist, was in a very good humour with his hosts 
in Trinidad. He was glad to believe and declare, on the whole, 
that the coolies were very happy in being protected by wise and 
benevolent laws, enforced with serene impartiality against possible 
ill-usage on the part of the planters. If ever they were hardly 
treated, it was by swindling usurers of their own nation, who would 
follow them all the way from Calcutta or Canton to cheat them 
out of their wages. The general conclusion, too, of Mr. Jenkins, 
from his personal observations, added to the evidence got by the Royal 
Commission of Inquiry three years ago, was decidedly in favour of 
coolie immigration ; but he found serious fault with the colonial laws 
and magistracy as failing to protect those poor people. It deserves 
remark that in the course of last year measures have been adopted 
both in British Guiana and in Trinidad to improve the condition 
of labourers sent from the East Indies, and this has been done at 
the request of the Indian Government: At the same time, while 
the British authorities in Asia join hands with those of our 
possessions in the American Archipelago in a strenuous effort to 
rfect this system for the common benefit of their respective sub- 
jects, the Chinese Empire has lately refused to contribute labourers 
for our West Indies. The entire operation is therefore now 
assuming more completely and exclusively the character of a grand 
imperial transaction conducted by this kingdom and its de- 
mdencies in the East and West. If the splendid dream of a 
ederal Empire, with a legislative assembly of delegates from all 
its colonies or provinces, could ever be realized, this business would 
devolve upon such a Congress and its executive power. The re- 
sources and  atgpompaace of the whole a including all that 
belongs to India, as well as Australasia, South Africa, and the 
British dominions in America and the neighbouring islands, would 
robably suffice for the adjustment of useful labour to every field. 
t the Chinese industrial element is worth having where it can 
be obtained; our West Indies would be glad to get some more of 
i, and so would Queensland, if not also, as we suspect, the 
orthern provinces of New Zealand. It prefers to flow without 
artificial contrivance in the direction of California across the 
Pacific Ocean, so that our sugar planters in the isles and on the 
shores of the Atlantic must at present look to India for the hands 
they need to supplement those of the African race. 
is remark seems to open a wide view of politicaland moral con- 
sequences in the remote future, but we are not here called upon to 
utter a prophecy. Confining our noticeto the facts mentioned by the 
Emigration Commissioners, it is agreeable to be told that they have 
found the relations between employers and labourers not unsatis- 
factory. Complaints of ill-treatment were fewer last yearthan before, 


_ and the rate of mortality among Indians passing their first or second 


year in the Western world shows a better chance of healthy life 
for them when once they get over the voyage. But the proportion 
of deaths on the voyage has been greater than usual, which is 
ascribed partly to the effect of a season of dearth in India, causing 
the shipment of half-starved and enfeebled wretches, partly to the 


delay of sailing-vessels by adverse winds in the Bay of Bengal, so 
that they meet cold weather at the Cape. One ship is mentioned 
as having occupied 163 days in her crawl from Calcutta to Jamaica, 
To provide against this difficulty, the experiment has now been 
tried of using steamers, both to fetch the coolies from India and to 
carry them back at the end of their service. It proved quite 
successful in the trip of the Enmore from British Guiana to Cal- 
cutta with 661 returning Hindoos, and her homeward voyage to 
George Town with 562 Bengal emigrants, between September and 
the end of the year. The distance was traversed in fifty-six days 
oing one way, and fifty days the other, with the loss of but one 
ife, overlooking a case of suicide and the accidental death of 
a baby. The Commissioners think much of the advantages to 
be gained by employing steamers, which are well worth the 
increased expense. The passengers enjoy better health, not 
merely because they are kept a shorter, time on board, but 
also from the constant speed of the ship promoting ventilation. 
They are spared the mental depression naturally occasioned by a 
slow and uncertain voyage, with forebodings of hopeless banish- 
ment. To compensate for an additional cost of freight, the human 
cargo by steamer is landed in prime condition, fit to be at once 
assigned to the planters’ estates, instead of being sent into the 
hospital. The saving of coolies’ food on board ship is another 
advantage of lessening the time occupied in their conveyance. 

The population statistics of British Guiana and Trinidad more 
Pert x present to view a large admixture of the Asiatic races. 
At the beginning of last year there were in the first-named colony 
42,763 Indians and 5,847 Chinese, while in Trinidad there were 
27,425 Indians, of whom 4,545 were born in the colony. In 
Jamaica, at the end of last year, there were nearly 11,000. 
colonial Governments wish to keep these people as settlers after 
the expiration of their term under the indentures. Trinidad and 
Jamaica offer them ten acres of land or a bounty of 12/. to stay in 
the island. This offer is accepted by the —— of those 
entitled to a free passage home when they have lived there ten 
years, serving five years under their bond, and working the next 
tive years in freedom. British Guiana would invite the continued 
residence of acclimatized foreigners there by an offer of the same 
kind. But its whole territory is little else than a mudbank in- 
tersected by the tidal water-courses at the outlets of three neigh- 
bouring rivers ; the fertile soil is reclaimed by a set of embank- 
ments and canal sluices at an enormous cost, and there is really no 
dry land to bestow on peasant freeholders. The coolies who return 
to India or China have usually contrived to save a moderate sum 
of money, averaging about 4o/. in Guiana and 63/. in Trinidad, 
besides the silver anklets, gold rings, and other jewelry worn by 
Hindoo women. It is significant of their rage for saving that the 
deaths among them in Trinidad were much more frequent when 
they were allowed to buy their own food than since the 
employer has had to provide daily rations with a deduction 
of sixpence a day from their ‘= Indentured labourers 
cannot, of course, be indulged with liberty to starve themselves, 
and to lose what natural strength they may bring to their contract 
service. Even at his best, and when properly fed, the average 
Indian coolie is quite unable to work as the more robust negro 
might do if he were not so lazy. This difference of bodily powers 
between the several races of labourers has led to mischievous de- 
ceptions practised on the industrial recruits in India with regard 
to the wages they may expect to earn. Some rg 2 gross instances 
of such practices which incurred the censure of the Royal Com- 
missioners were related by Mr. Jenkins in his book, Zhe Coolie ; 
his Rights and Wrongs. Recruiting agents or touters in India 
for emigration to the West Indies used to give their dupes 
a certificate of their engagement, on which was printed a 


marginal statement of the highest rate of wages that the 
ablest class of men could possibly obtain in Demerara. This 
document was commonly mistaken by the poor Hindoo for 
an official contract to pay him at the same rate. But the 
authorities of British Guiana, and their constituents the planters, 
had no intention to promise him anything more than what 
his labour might happen to be worth; and they would make 
no contract with him until his arrival in the colony. They do not 
seem to have been cognizant of the unwarrantable acts of some of 
their agents in India, and it is to be hoped that the business 
will henceforth be more honestly conducted there. Indeed, an 
ordinance of the colunial Legislature has already been passed for 
authorizing their Calcutta representative to make specific contracts 
with the Indian emigrants before their departure from home; and 
they have also fixed a minimum rate of wages. These provisions 
will be incorporated in a general Act now under discussion in the 
Court of Policy, by which the whole system in and for British 
Guiana will be amended. Some minor improvements, besides the 
= of a minimum of wages, are found needful even in 

rinidad, where Canon Kingsley saw much to be praised. In 
Jamaica, under the beneficent rule of a Governor whose previous 
acquaintance with India had eminently qualified him to dispose 
of this subject, the laws for the engagement and treatment of 
Indian immigrants are fairly administered, giving satisfaction, we 
are told, both to the employer and to the employed. 

Altogether, this Report, as we have observed, gives a favourable 
account of the system in the West Indies, notwithstanding the 
untoward incident of a coolie riot last October on a Demerara 
estate, where the police had to fire on the rioters and to kill five of 
them. Such things will happen now and then in the best regu- 
lated communities, though ever to be greatly deplored. In the 
case referred to by the Emigration Commissioners, it is said to 
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have been proved by an official inquiry that the coolies, who had 
gone out on strike as if they had been free labourers, and who 
threatened to kill the manager and overseers, and attacked the 
police when the ringleaders were arrested, had no actual 
ievances to resent. It would ap from a return sent 
y the Governor of British Guiana, if its figures may be taken 
as fairly representing the paid to coolies as well as 
to — working on estates, that the pay for heavier kinds 
from 18. 4d. to 38. 10d. a day, and 
ighter , such as women could do, from Is. 
to 28. 8d. t we do not understand that the coolies, while 
bound to service in the first five years of their life in the colony, 
are ever paid at the highest of ” rates. The minimum fixed 
a recent ordinance is 18. 0}d., without distinction of sex, or 
difference for the sort of work to be done. In Trinidad, as we 
learn from a more precise report, the coolie not under indenture, 
but freely working for hire, gets 30 cents or 35 cents for a 
field task of five or six hours, while the coolie under indenture 
works an hour longer for 25 cents. The negro can do the same 
work in four or five hours, and may earn his 40 cents a day—in 
our money Is. 8d.—by working eight or nine hours. This is not 
bad pay for common field-labourers in a country where sixpence 
a day will buy sufficient wholesome and nourishing food. Why 
the rate of wages in the neighbouring colony of Gules should 
range from 1s. 4d. to 38. 10d. is not explained by the Com- 
missioners ; but we may suppose that the 3s. 10d. is for some kind 
of skilled labour, which has nothing to do with coolie service in 
general. Taking, however, the lowest estimate of his remuneration, 
and bearing in mind that the coolie is provided with a cottage, or 
with a dwelling at least in barracks, that he is never cast out 
of employment, and that the —— maintains a private hos- 
pital to cure any who fall we can but wish that the 
agricultural labourers of Great Britain were as well off. The 
truth seems to be that many of the emigrants, both from India 
and China, have been improperly selected, and were unfit for 
ordinary field labour in any country. This was more absurdly 
remarkable in some of those who came from China, amongst whom 
were townsmen professing a variety of trades, “priests and 
schoolmasters, and scribes, weavers, shoemakers, and gars,” as 
the Commissioners of Inquiry found in 1870, when they examined 
a fresh lot of these hopefuls just put ashore in Demerara. It was 
impossible to protect such misdirected people against the severe 
disappointment and the real hardship of their lot in the colony; 
and since the methods of obtaining a Chinese supply of labour 
were beyond the control of British authorities, it is just as well 
that the Chinese supply has been stopped. 
The Indian supply, on the contrary, being under the immediate 
regulation of those entrusted with the welfare of Her Majesty's 
Asiatic subjects, ought to be made available for all British colonies 
in tropical regions which demand such industrial assistance, and 
which can afford to pay for it. This is an imperial question of 
importance far transcending the of s cultivation in 
Demerara and the islands. There are other British territories, of 
greater extent and perhaps endowed with yet greater resources, 
mineral as well as agricultural, which are likely to require as many 
toiling hands as can be spared from Hindostan. In Mauritius, 
which is co.uparatively near, the Indian part of the population is 
214,000, of whom 60,000 were born in that island of Indian 
ing Ceylon also takes a share of this element of prosperity 
m the a mainland. Natal puts in its claim; and we 
expect that North Australia and Queensland will soon be heard of, 
as bidding for the same commodity of human instruments to 
develop their natural wealth. There is no apparent limit to the 
extension of this process, under a judicious and well-administered 
—_ of voluntary transportation. A Secretary of State for 
dia and a Minister for the Colonies might lay their heads 
together, and find it a great ner ong for the best statesman- 
ship. The excellent results in Jamaica of Sir J. P. Grant’s rule 
there, since the removal of Mr. Eyre, afford a good omen of what 
might be done by more frequently bringing the trained official 
wisdom of British India to deal with the motley populations, 
aboriginal and imported, of many countries under British rule. 


AMONG THE PARTRIDGES. 


Py Steves may become of the Game-laws, it will take a 
great deal of shooting toextirpate the partridges, and the very 
mildest law of trespass would preserve a many of them, 
even were all England parcelled out into allotment patches. So 
jong as our great proprietors add field to field and farm to farm, 
and so long as it pays us to grow our cereals instead of importing 
them, it is pretty certain that we shall have excellent partridge- 
shooting. ile capital is being expended in reclaiming wastes, 
the partridges increase with cultivation everywhere. They manage 
to up a tolerable living even on the edges of barren moor- 
land, between the heather and the coarse swamp grass, where the 
barley harvest comes off in the following spring and oats are reared 
as a delicate exotic; and if the “ hill ridges” run small, the 
coveys are large and the birds are y- Indeed partridges 
seem to have tougher constitutions than the grouse, although they 
are bred in a milder climate, and amid much more effeminate 
surroundings. They are thinned by no such terrible epidemic as that 
which clears wide stretches of moorland in unlucky seasons like the 
present. About the worst that they can suffer from is a severe 
‘winter and a rainy spring, and it is true that these are sometimes 


hard upon them. They are driven from the fields to take refuge 
in the stackyards, where they sit cowering under the stacks, 
so many ragged balls of ruffled feathers, and easy victims to the 
net orthegun. In the spring their eggs may be addled 2 Roane 
damp, or the little ones may come to an untimely end before they 
have well cleared the shells they are chipping. Or they may 
tumble into crevasses in the chalk country, and perish of slow 
starvation in their miserable prisons. But disasters of this kind 
are very partial after all, and, if one estate suffers severely, the 
next which is more sheltered may escape almost entirely. It is 
seldom even in England that it rains without intermission through 
all the spring months; and if the first sitting of eggs has come to 

ief, the persevering parents set to work at once upon a second. 

en, although there are ostrich-like partridges who will 
drop their eggs close to any footpath in the open hayfields 
where any passer-by may stumble upon them, yet most of 
the birds are of more intelligent instincts and contrive to conceal 
their nests so as to — any ordinary bird’s-nester. If the 
shepherds choose to hunt the hills for them, they may find upon 
a grouse moor almost every one of the eggs that have escaped the 
sharper eyes of the hooded crows; and the rooks béreave many 
a maternal pheasant that haunts the covers commanded by the 
rookery. But nothing but a weasel or a — can come at a 
partridge-nest that is hidden away in the rank grasses among the 
tangled roots of a prickly-thorn hedge. * Above all, partridges fill 
up a country as fast as you thin it down, and colonize outlyin 
territories when their native breeding-grounds get overcrowded. 
Year after year you may bring every feather to bag on your own 
little bit of unprotected land; year after year the superfluous birds 
of your preserving neighbours will come over and people it for you 
again. Partridges are by no means shy beyond a certain point of 
prudent self-preservation; and though they will not exactly ven- 
ture into the squares of a city like sparrows, yet so long as there 
is a patch of grain or a field of cabbages, they will not hesitate to 
settle in the suburbs. So, partri being more or less plentiful 
everywhere, partridge-shooting will always be the sport of the 
middle-class sportsman, and where one heart is throbbing on the 
11th of August, fifty will be in a flutter on the eve of the 1st of 
September. 

This year there must have been much anxiety on the night before 
the Ist, and a good deal of disappointment on the long looked-for 
morning. Generally — there may have been no lack of birds, 
but then the weather left very much to desire. It is one thing 
turning out cheerfully after breakfast if you are old and expe- 
rienced enough to have curbed up your enthusiasm for a ten o’clock 
start—turning out when the sun is shining brightly upon every- 
thing, and there is breeze enough to temper the warmth and assure 
you a fair scent. It is quite another matter to take your chance of 
tierce driving showers, and to face a wind that is blowing like half a 
hurricane. It is not only or chiefly that everything on the earth 
or in the air looks and feels inexpressibly damp and dismal ; that 
you must either be eternally slipping yourself and your gun in and 
out of your waterproof coverings, or else must shoot in a coat that 
clings in wet folds to your arms, and in knickerbockers that have 
changed to dripping waterskins ; that each time you struggle through 
a hedge a douche of water drenches you inside the collar, and you go 
labouring over the heavy soil with some pounds of clay dragging on 
each of your shooting-boots. But your game is literally not worth the 
candle; the stronger birds are as wild as hawks, and even those that 
are weak on the wing are up and well under weigh while as yet you 
are a good couple of gunshots off. While still at the back of the 
hedge in the next enclosure you hear the whiit of the parent birds 
above the pattering of the rain on the turnip leaves; by the time 
you have cleared the hedge and ditch, the brood of cheepers has 
fluttered up in their turn, and you see them go streaming out of 
the opposite corner like crippled wild . Even if you have 
the luck to mark them down, still the chances are that you have 
seen the last of them. It isa backward year for the harvest ; there 
are strips of corn left standing everywhere, and your intelligent 
friends tind safe sanctuary in the very thick of one of the rankest 
of these. There is nothing for it but to take leave of them in the 
meantime, and to look forward to renewing acquaintance with 
them on the stubbles later in the evening, when the weather may 
have cleared, and their minds may have calmed down. Long 
before it is lunching time, and whether you are hungry or not, 
you are thinking of the.contents of the baskets, and still more 
of the flasks or the beer jar. But how cheerless that meal 
is when you are seated upon damp straw under the dripping 
thatch of some outlying barn, looking ruefully on the almost 
empty game-bags and iers. The very pointers have a 
hangdog look, as if they felt themselves guilty of the blank 
fields and were to be punished for your indifferent amuse- 
ment. Matters may mend should the weather hold up in 
the afternoon, and may cheer up a little in the watery 
sunshine that is gilding the shocks and throwing a ruddy light 
upon the stubbles. But it has been a very poor day at the best, 
and you feel sadly that you have missed a year. Succeeding weeks 
may have bright promise, or even brilliant performance, in store 
for you; but there is only one “ first” in the season, and shooting 
afterwards you lose the charms of association and the brightest 
pleasures of early memories. 

We suppose that old firsts of September can never possibl 
have been half so delightful as they seem to us now, looking back 
at them over a waste of years. We do not imagine that our 
English climate can have materially deteriorated in a couple of 
decades, and we know that poachers were as rife then as now, and 
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keepers in most places not nearly so plentiful. Yet certainly the 
eral impression of our earlier days is of clear skies and cool 
oan coveys in abundance and great sport among them. What- 
ever the sum total of the slaughter, assuredly we worked hard for 
the bag. Youth and healthy weariness would not be denied the 
night before, and though we might have sought our pillow hot with 
excitement, still, after some hours of the soundest sleep, we were up 
and refreshed with the earliest daylight. Having swallowed some- 
thing that might pass for brealast, we had unbarred the outer 
door for ourselves, while the maids were still in the arms of 
Morpheus, and had been received in the courtyard below by the 
keepers, who had already thrown gravel at our window to awaken 
us. There was a grey vapour reeking up everywhere from the 
damp turf, giving glorious promise of a splendid day. There were 
—_— of dew drops on every twig and tree, and clouds of cobwebs 
joating in the air or lying in silvery gauze upon grass and stubbles. 
Even the oldest and steadiest of the pointers, who had been slipped 
the first, went dashing madly down the sides of the hedgerows, 
springing the first of the coveys in their unusual excitement. We 
have a vague impression that we had great shooting; there can 
be no doubt that it was very enjoyable, and yet, on analysing 
any icular morning's sport, we are driven to suspect we did 
nothing very extraordinary. For it is an odd thing that when 
you once order your memory back to duty upon the old 
familiar ground, it will often retrieve for you the minutest in- 
cidents of any given day. You remember quite well how 
you missed your first right and left at the covey that 
Sancho flushed in the corner of the field opposite the kennel, 
where your companion, much to your disgust, “ wiped your eye ;” 
and, when you made a long shot with your second barrel, how the 
irds broke into that patch of gorse, and which of them you 
“ tailored,” and which you killed, and so on. But those very early 
mornings were seldom very deadly; and every one knows that 
towards the heat of the noon the birds always vanish mysteri- 
ously, and have the best of the game of hide and seek. You see 
the feathers and the fresh-turned earth where they have been 
basking and scraping on the sunny banks, but as for the coveys 
that scraped an hour before, they are become as scarce as swallows 
in December. With all your juvenile enthusiasm, and considering 
that you made buta light breakfast in the small hours, you are ready 
enough for an early luncheon ; a heavy lunch after steady exercise 
is apt to draw on a siesta, and after the shortest slumber in the 
warm shade, adieu to steady shooting for an hour or two. The 
sleep, the meal, and the premature start used to tell upon us, we 
feel convinced, though we did not care to own to it. It is a fact 
that in the early afternoon, when the scent was lying, and the 
birds had begun to appear again, our shooting rather went 
off than came on, and we seldom did ourselves anything like 
justice until the coveys were out on the feed towards evening, 
when we were apt to “ brown” them as they rose in little clouds, 
and sometimes did fatal execution. But all that is the mere prose 
of analytical detail, and it scarcely dims the halo of romance cast 
round those early shooting days whieh one enjoyed so keenly in the 
morning of life. Now we detest early hours, and should be afraid 
of rheumatism and colds in the head were we to turn out among 
the cobwebs of a morning. As for the buoyancy of spirits now- 
adays, that is more likely to come after luncheon than at 5 4.M., 
and we should never think of risking “forty winks ” upon cool 
turf which must certainly be damp. Indeed, if our merits have 
met with their deserts, the odds are that an offhand day with 
_— or setters and an old-fashioned keeper is altogether 
eath us. We let the best of September go by, and we turn out at 
walking parties later in theseason with the distinguished circle which 
our honourable friend is entertaining, as chronicled at length in the 
county paper. We walk his turnips in line, after all his stubble 
and meadows have been swept by flying horsemen. We have each 
our loader at our heels, and are armed with at least a couple of 
central fires. In place of dogs to set and back, we have re- 
trievers to look to the dead and wounded. We shoot jealously 
under the eyes of a formidable gallery. We spend a fortune in 
cartridges and in subsidizing our host’s head-keeper ; and the game 
we massacre is carted to the nearest railway station to be consigned 
forthwith to London dealers. If slaughter is sport, there can be 
no question that we kill much more than we used to do. Yet the 
advance in line, with the carefully dijlled rank and file, with 
leaders giving a word of command which you are expected to obey 
‘with military precision, smacks disagreeably of drill and the parade- 
ground. It reminds you at every step that you have sacrificed 
the freedom of movement and the right of private judgment that 
used to be the great pleasure of a day in the field. The retrievers 
running the winged birds by the nose are poor substitutes for high- 
bred pointers and setters hunting to the wave of your hand, 
drawing, standing, and backing like so many “ pictures.” We kill 
more than we used to do, and yet we sometimes sigh for the old 
September—for Don or Sancho and the old keeper, and all the an- 
tiquated paraphernalia of shot-belt, powder-flask, and loading-rod. 


PROPAGANDISM AND SCHOOLS IN ITALY. 


We: have already commented on the mingled impropriety 
and absurdity of the propagandism which perverts the 
cause of education into a means of offence, at once cowardly and 
vulgar, against the person and authority of the Pope. Other in- 
stances, les: vulgar and offensive, but not less amusing or less appro- 
priate, have been supplied by recent experience. The removal of 


all prohibitions against the dissemination of the Holy Scriptures 
in Italy has multiplied the army of volunteer colporteurs_whose 
one object in life seems to be to throw Bibles broadcast into Roman 
Catholic countries. Stories are told without number of tracts 
and Testaments pressed by the lavish hands of retired generals, 
admirals, and commissariat officers on hotel-keepers, hotel-waiters, 
and the casual travellers by steamboat and railway. We have 
little doubt that many of the reports which excite the enthusiasm 
of periodical gatherings in Exeter Hall owe the amplitude of their 
figures and the applause of their audience to the energetic impor- 
tunity with which these Protestant light troops ply their unre- 
sisting victims. Probably the persons who congratulate themselves 
on the wide diffusion of the Bible in idolatrous countries do not 
often take the trouble to inquire what are the fruits of their liberal 
expenditure. They generally take for granted that every one who 
has a Bible ora tract thrust upon him immediately begins to study 
it with a resolution to learn the virtues and embrace the forms of 
Anglican Protestantism. It is a pity that people who subscribe for 
the purposes of conversion do not take some trouble to learn how 
far their well-meaning and zealous efforts succeed. 

The Italians are in the main, and on all occasions of social inter+ 
course, a courteous and polite people. They have, indeed, some 
habits and customs which are consistent neither with polite- 
ness nor with decency. But we are bound to say that when- 
ever they recognize the intention ofa stranger to confer a benefit 
upon them, they reciprocate the wish by a pleasant and polite 
acceptance of the kindness, At the same time they have a keen 
sense of any ridiculous occurrence, and a dramatic mode of 
narrating it. English sojourners in Italy will therefore have 
often heard from Italian lips vivid descriptions of the solemn 
gravity with which English zealots have opened their bags ina 
railway carriage and given to every Italian fellow-passenger a 
tract or a Testament; and of the equally grave politeness with 
which the gift has been received. But it is not the fortune of all 
Englishmen to hear the comments made upon a proceeding which 
even good intentions cannot divest of its impertinence; and we 
suspect that fewer still ever learn the purposes to which the 
donations are ultimately consigned. ‘ There is a recent story that 
an Italian officer, 4 propos of a conversation on cigarettes, suddenly 
startled an English bystander by the following anecdote :—“ We 
were in garrison,” he said, “and had exhausted all our stock of 
paper to make cigarettes with. One day a very dignified and 
courteous stranger—an Englishman—appeared, bearing a letter to 
the commandant, who introduced him to the officers. Before going 
away, he very civilly presented all of us with Bibles. These came 
most seasonably ; for we have made cigarettes with them ever 
since.” 

That the result of these spontaneous efforts at conversion may 
often be ludicrous, and that its motive is inherently impertinent, may 
at some future day dawn upon the supporters of Protestant mis- 
sionsin Italy. That these missions must in the majority of cases be 
egregious failures is a certainty fully recognized by Englishmen 
who have mixed much with Italians. For, whatever may be the 
dissatisfaction of Italians with the government of the Romish 
Church, however marked their indifference to its dogmas, however 
Fe a or general their dislike of the priests, they have very 
ittle sympathy either with the forms or the dogmas of Anglican 
Churchmen or Anglican Dissenters. As to the ceremonials of either 
Church, they infinitely prefer those of their own. As to the doc- 
trines, the majority of Italian men would pronounce those of one 
church as absurd as those of the other. And as to sitting down 
to study the points of difference between the two religions, how 
would such adevotion of time and labour comport with the claims 
of the theatre, the opera, the caffe, and the studio, to say nothing 
of Parliament, the Bourse, and the railway directorates? We 
would therefore warn those persons who may be zealous for the 
propagation of Protestantism in Italy against countenancing any 
system for the general conversion of adults. They may gather 
a rich harvest of converts of a certain kind; men who think they 
are good Protestants because they have long hated the Pope and 
the priests, or needy men who find that, whatever rewards Pro- 
testantism may give them in the world which is to come, it is not 
barren of recompense in that which now is. But we suspect that 
these are not precisely the converts who English Protestantism 
is very anxious to embrace in its fold, and of others Italy is not 
likely to supply any appreciable number. 

But although adult conversion is extremely improbable among 
Italian men, and wholly impossible among Italian wowen, it does 
not follow that Englishmen may not spend their money or their 
time bountifully and beneficially upon Italians, if they are so 
minded. ‘The old restrictions upon keeping schools are removed. 
No precedent conditions are required but such as ordinary policy 
requires and ordinary good sense willingly assents to. ‘he esta- 
blishment of schools in and about Rome would be a really bene+ 
volent and useful undertaking. It would at once co-operate and 
compete with the State system. We do not of course recommend 
the creation of schools for the purpose of proselytism. Such 
schools would be equally mischievous and shortlived. There is 
sufficient priestly influence still in force to shut up schools that are 
aggressively and ostentatiously Protestant. And the peculiar 
kind of Protestantism which English propagandists would teach 
would certainly revolt the ordinary class of charitable Christians, 
But it does not follow that all religious teaching should be 
excluded from such institutions. That which the children have 
already learned might be enlarged and expanded in a spirit 
of Christian liberality and toleration. They might be taught 
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that Protestants and Jews are not (as they have hitherto been 
told) identical; that Protestants do worship the Saviour and 
do hold the Apostles’ Creed—points on which the Romish priest- 
hood has deliberately misled its pupils. Having set the minds of 
the pupils and the parents at rest on such questions, the schools 
might insist on a form of practical instruction which is now much 
needod. As far as they can be judged by their fruits, the ordinary 
— schools of Italy seem to inculcate few of the moralities of 
daily life. Truth, honesty, cleanliness, and industry may perhaps 
be inculcated in formal lessons, but assuredly they are not enforced 
by any strict and effective discipline. At any rate this is the opinion 
of Germans, English, and Americans who have resided for any length 
of time in the great cities of Italy. These strangers admit readily 
enough the kindly good-nature, the winning and sympathetic 
manner of the Italians, their pleasant salutation and their intel- 
ligent remarks. But they complain that in their intercourse with 
innkeepers, shopkeepers, and servants, the effect of the amiability 
and intelligence is almost always marred by some obtrusive inci- 
dent of dirt, slovenliness, petty mendacity, or petty dishonesty. 
The man you deal with adds a few lire to your bill, or charges 
7 more than he promised to charge; or the tradesman or the 
ging-house-keeper whom you visit in order to settle some contract 
teceives you in a state of squalid semi-nudity, a dirty coat or dirty 
gown thrown hastily over foul linen, unwashed hands clutching at 
unbrushed trowsers, and unwashed feet protruding from grimy 
slippers, upon a floor oozing with a mixture of street dirt and 
saliva. Then, as to external decency, were ever such indecent 
caricatures of it seen as in the streets of Rome and Florence ? 
Both these cities are infinitely cleaner and more decent than 
they were twenty years ago; so that their former condition may 
be imperfectly imagined by the present generafion. Again, take 
the lowest class and the lower bourgeoisie of any city of Southern 
Ttaly, and we defy any European country (except of course 
Spain) to produce anything like the dirt and indecency seen in the 
Jand from which dawned the earliest light of modern civilization. 
And if the cities are bad, some parts of the country are worse. 
Nothing—not even the condition of the most neglected districts de- 
scribed by the Commissioners who have reported on the agricultural 
poor of England—can be worse than the condition of the poor peasants 
who vegetate in the Roman Campagna. Within a radius of ten 
miles from the Eternal City, the metropolis of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the spiritual capital of one hundred and fifty millions of 
European Christians, there is to be seen as much misery, squalor, 
., dirt, ignorance, and poverty as is to be found in any of the least 


‘* civilized parts of Europe. We think that this fact constitutes 


a terrible charge against the Romish priesthood. These men have 
for centuries enjoyed great wealth and almost absolute power; 
they have received large revenues and exercised boundless in- 
fluence ; they have had practically the education of the people in 
their own hands, And what are the fruits of this power and 
wealth? Such as we have described. We may indeed be 
zeminded that the circumstances of the Campagna are ex- 
ceptional, that the pestilential quality of its summers prevents the 
residence of the landed proprietors on their estates, and that 
necessarily the peasantry must huddle together by themselves in 
dreary hamlets or mope in solitary hovels. But the absence of 
the pe and the want of his supervision are evils not con- 
fined to the Campagna. They are common to a large portion of 
the Emilia. They are common in Calabria and Sicily. And 
this want only makes the action of the priest more necessary 
and more legitimate. How has the priest dealt with these 
poor savages, in whose minds neither the smoky vapour of 
their hovels, nor the desolation of their villages, nor the 
sharp grip of poverty, has wholly crushed all gentleness of 
feeling and all brightness of intellect? How has he fed these 
involuntary sheep of his flock? What has he done for them? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. He has not taught them to read, 
for fear they might read heretical books. He has not taught them 
to write, for fear their daughters might write love-letters. He 
has not taught them honesty, so that, if they have the chance, they 
will cheat or rob. He has not taught them humanity ; le has only 
told them that the horse, the ox, and the ass “ non sono Cristiani”; 
therefore the Roman, like the Neapolitan peasant, shocks all 
foreigners by a ferocious cruelty towards dumb animals, quite 
out of keeping with his general character. In a word, the priest 
has left the mind of the peasant as he found it—a blank. But 
has he not taught him religion? He has taught just so much 
of religion that the peasant crosses himself on passing a crucifix, 
kisses the toe of his patron Saint, and bows to the image of the 
Virgin. But, if you ask him about a God, or immortality, or 
religious and moral duty, his answers will show a condition of 
sheer heathenish ignorance, or worse. 
In such a state of things, which, we must add, cannot be 
generally predicated of Tuscany or Piedmont, it is obvious that 
missionary zeal and benevolence may tind plenty of work for 
itself in the establishment and endowment of schools. They would 
not only teach the rudiments of reading and writing to those 
who are wholly ignorant, but they would discipline the savage 
and humanize the half-brutal. They would in a measure, 
though not adequately, compensate for the absence of that cul- 
tivated and leisured class which in England has exercised so 
wholesome an influence over the manners and feelings of our 
rustics. They would, if well managed, counteract by a bene- 
ficial discipline that locse shambling aissez-aller into which Young 
Italy is rapidly falling. They would make untrutbfulness to be 
counted shameful, and dishonesty a sin. And they would raise to 


the height of the Northern standard the despised and neglected 
virtue of cleanliness. Great indeed would be the reward of efforts 
so wise and benevolent, carried to a successful end. Italy is now 
awakening from the torpor of centuries. She is taking her proper 
place among independent nations. Her sons are competing with 
all Europe in the arts of self-government, of commercial enter- 
prise, and of national development. They are distinguished by 
rare quickness of apprehension, by a rapid capacity of inspiring 
sympathy, and by excellence in certain special vocations. Is it 
not worth while to contribute towards institutions which may 
ultimately efface the accidental blemishes of the Italian character, 
and give to it a symmetrical grace and moral harmony? At all 
events we are sure that this is better worth while than to scatter 
about Bibles and tracts at random. 


ELEPHANTS. 


i hy popular English notion of elephants is ordinarily derived 
- from the Courts and camps of the East. They are rightly 
enough believed to play a prominent part in reviews, Durbars, 
and other solemn pageants in which Oriental magnificence 
is seen side by side with British symmetry and order. Most 
Englishmen are aware that a considerable number of the tigers 
annually slain in our Indian dependency are shot by sportsmen 
seturely seated in howdahs on the backs of elephants; but these 
useful beasts are employed for many domestic purposes, and are 
often maintained all over India by native gentlemen who never 
faced a tiger or handled a gun in all their lives. Under the 
Mogul Emperors the “ Fil-Khanah,” or “ Mansion of Elephants,” 
was a regular department of the State; and the oflicer in charge 
of it had a rank and significance analorous to that of the 
Master of the Buckhounds with us. The Great Akbar used to 
beat the jungles with a line of elephants extending for a quarter 
ofa mile. Some native princes have derived a vile pleasure from 
witnessing a duel between two of these well-matched antagonists ; 
and their services have been often called into requisition to put 
ignoble criminals to a barbarous death. Scott, whose knowledge 
of India, derived from members of the civil and military services, 
was invariably correct and striking, has introduced an elephant to 
contribute to the dénowement of one of his least read novels. 
In the jinale of the Surgeon’s Daughter, the apostate Richard 
Middlemas, who has just received what was his due from 
the bounty of Tippoo, is told to accept the fruit of the justice of 
Hyder, and is crushed, in open Durbar, under the foot of a well- 
trained elepltant. “The cry which the victim uttered,” we are 
told, “‘ was mimicked by the roar of the monster, and the sound, 
like an hysterical laugh, mingling with a scream, which rung from 
‘under the veil of the Begum.” No amount of Indian experience, 
we may observe, could have enabled any writer to describe better 
types of the age and time than have been given by the great 
novelist in the desperate adventurer Middiemas, Hartley the 
Doctor, Tom Hillary the crimp, the Amazonian Mrs. Montre- 
ville, and, we may even say, Tippoo and Hyder, who have the same 
sort of resemblance to the real rulers of Mysore that the Greeks 
and Romans of Shakspeare have to their originals. It is not very 
long since that the indignation of the Government of India was 
expressed to the ruler of Baroda, who had fastened an unlucky 
ofiender to the feet of an elephant, and had had him pounded 
to death in this fashion through the main streets of the 
city. Bernier’s entertaining travels contain sundry notices of 
elephants as forming a part of the royal establishment. The 
Emperor every year went away from “ Agra or Lahor of great 
Mogul” to escape the hot season in the cool and picturesque 
valleys of Cashmere. In fact, he did what the present race 
of English Viceroys is every now and then attacked for doing; 
he sought a climate where life could be enjoyed, instead of being 
merely endured, in the hot winds and rainy season. On one of 
these expeditions some elephants of the hing’s household took 
fright in a mountain pass, and fell over a precipice some hundreds 
of feet in sheer depth. Bernier, who came up in the cortége three 
days afterwards, saw the unfortunate beasts still alive at the 
bottom of the pass, moving their trunks and dying by inches. It 
is creditable to this writer’s accuracy of description that a few 
years ago an English officer, travelling by the same route, believed 

imself, on reasonable grounds, to have ascertained exactly the 
very spot where the accident took place. Had Livy, instead of 
muddling up two different accounts of Hannibal’s passage of the 
Alps, applied himself to a critical and local examination of his 
original authorities, we might have been spared all those dis- 
tressing doubts as to the exact position of the “White Rock,” 
and have perhaps even been enabled to fix the place where the 
solid mountains were or were not melted down with vinegar. 

The possession of an elephant or two is, as we have intimated, 
by no means confined to royal or princely families. Landholders 
and English gentlemen engaged in commercial or agricultural 

ursuits in the interior of the country find such an animal to 
well worth his keep in many ways. It brings in the collec- 
tions of rent from an out-station to headquarters. It takes 
important letters or supplies right across country. It will carry 
half-a-dozen servants, with bed, baggage, and cooking apparatus, 
to any place where these adjuncts or necessaries cannot os relied 
on. It enables the native agents of a factory to travel about with 
security against accidents or robbery. Where roads have not 
been constructed, or are impassable for vehicles during the rainy 
season, the elephant is equal to any emergency. To swim rivers, 
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to skirt or wade through swamps, to step cleverly over fences, to 
fray a path through reeds, to break down forest trees firmly con- 
nected by long trailing creepers, is a comparatively easy task to 
this sagacious, powerful, and obedient servant. It is true that 
three or four miles an hour is the average rate of progress, and that 
it is hardly fair to exact of an animal more than fifteen or twenty 
miles of march in the day. It must be admitted, too, that practice 
is necessary to accustom the traveller to the motion, and that the 
paces of all elephants are not the same. Some are so smooth as 
almost to invite slumber; on others the unlucky occupant of the 
cushion rolls about as at sea, and arrives at his journey’s end with 
sore pains in all his joints. But the docility of the beast and the 
security of this mode of conveyance are, where rapidity of com- 
munication is not essential, of the very greatest convenience to 
residents in the plains. The owner of an elephant has besides a far 
greater guarantee for respectability than the owner ofa gig. It is 
not to be imagined, however, that elephants cost nothing, or can 
prosper without care and attendance. A prudent person will 
guard his elephant from the deluge of a tropical rain, and to this 
end a high-roofed barn must be constructed with open sides large 
enough to admit something of the size of an ordinary haystack. 
Then the bath is as indispensable to the elephant as it was to an 
old Roman, or a good breakfast to the juryman of Dickens; and 
after a daily plunge and a swim, during which nothing is seen 
of the animal but the tip of his trunk, it lies down on its side 
at a signal from the driver, and submits to be oiled, cleaned, and 
brushed, while thorns or foreign substances are extracted from 
the toes. When these operations are concluded, a chain is 
fastened round one hind leg, and made secure to a post or tree, 
and the remainder of the day is passed by the elephant in ob- 
literating the traces of the bath by showers of dust, or in 
driving away the flies with a leafy branch. The food generally 
consists of several pounds of coarse rice, the stem of a plantain 
tree, and a whole cartload of tender branches recently cut. To 
procure this latter supply is the daily duty of ove of the attend- 
ants, who in Indian phraseology is termed “a mate,” the title 
of Mahout being reserved for the head keeper. Not every kind 
of leaf is palatable, and whole tracts of country covered with 
forest trees are absolutely useless for the feeding of elephants. 
When on a march, or in the jungles, elephants will endeavour 
to feed all day, and will snatch at anything edible. Those 
who are now groaning over the price of coals will hardly be 
consoled by the knowledge that the price of an elephant’s keep 
has almost doubled in the last quarter of a century. Formerly 
in the Gangetic Delta an elephant, with its two attendants, cost 
little more than 2/. a month. The amount is now fully double, 
and in other and drier parts of India, where forage is scarce, 
it reaches the high figure of 6/. or 7/. Elephants are also 
very liable to be disabled by sore feet or to get out of con- 
dition. Thorns, stumps, and stones cause laceration and lame- 
ness; sores and ulcers arise from neglect or carelessness in 
fitting on the howdah; and internal disorders are betrayed by 
the animal itself, which literally consumes lumps of earth to 
show that it needs a purgative. Then an elephant may, under 
bad management, become as fertile a source of quarrel as rabbits 
or hares. Some have a vicious habit of getting rid of their 
fastenings, and making nightly expeditions into fields of rice 
or sugar-cane. A Mahout, with the recklessness or nonchalance 
of Asiatic menials, will take his elephant right through a field 
of rice, wheat, or pulse to save a circuit of a few hundred yards, 
or he will permit 1t to pluck the finest fruits of the orchard, or, 
as he passes through a village, will slily connive at a push or 
a shove that annihilates a line of storehouses, ocr huts made of 
wattles, mud, and thatch. Incensed landowners, defrauded of 
their rents or defied by their tenants, have often been known quietly 
to send a posse of servants on an elephant into the garden or field 
of their adversary, and to trust to subsequent chicanery and corrup- 
tion to meet and counteract the tale of a plundered homestead and 
a ravaged crop. 

About a quarter of a century ago elephants played, or were 
made to play, a very active part in boundary as or contests 
for new tracts of alluvial formation, with which the Executive 
was then wholly incompetent to cope. Districts were at that 
time of enormous extent. The laws against what are termed 
agrarian outrages were palpably lax, the police was wholly 
officered by natives, and encroachments were either attempted 
or resisted, on the part of the proprietors, by the aid of organized 
bands of strong-limbed and well-paid club-men. A desultory 
engagement ensued, in which, so the police report stated, a 
couple of men were transfixed with spears and died on the spot, 
and three or four more were tne ; and then the fight was 
fought over again in the criminal and civil courts. In a long 
and acrimonious litigation it was minutely described how the 

rressor had sent one servant on a bay pony, a second on a 
white ditto, and a third on the elephant; how, at a given 
signal from the howdah, the ripe corn had been fired or the 
well had been choked; how this tenant had been speared with 
a javelin because he would not give up the inheritance of his 
fathers, and that he had been riddled with be oe because he had 
refused to swear to a lie; and, finally, how the huge bulk of the 
earth-shaking beast had been employed to finish the work of the 
club-men, and to pound hearth and homestead into a chaotic mass. 


Unluckily, in these statements, graphically detailed and sworn to 
in essential particulars by a score of respectable witnesses, there | 
was a substratum of truth and a vast superstructure of falsehocd. 


site party, or they were not dead at all, but had been conveniently 
kept out of sight to give colour to the story; no four-footed 
animals had appeared on or near the battle-field; the servants whose- 
dignity and position required ponies or elephants for locomotion 
had in reality kept quietly out of sight in some friendly or 
neighbouring villegs, and had allowed the rough work of violence 
to proceed through the agency of subordinates, who had been 
instructed as to what was required of them in the interests of 
their master by a few words as significant as the old Latin formula 
to the Consuls—ne guid detrimenti respublica capitat. 

These tales are happily almost obsolete, and the iniquities, real 
or imputed, of the elephant are now more often confined to the 
abstraction of two or three sticks of sugar-cane, or to the treading 
under of some perches of a newly-planted crop. But occasionally 
damage to property and life is done by a tame elephant which gets. 
loose in the rutting season, and is transformed from a drudge as 
serviceable as the “ lubber fiend ” into a demon of inventive malice 
and deliberate revenge. An elephant has been known, when in 
this state, to take up a commanding position on a high road and 
near a village, and to deal death and destruction round him for a 
week together. Old women and children caught and pounded toa 
jelly; corpses whirled round in mockery by the trunk of the infu- 
riated animal; several houses unroofed or thrown down; portly 
native gentlemen flying out of their palanquins; communication 
stopped, and the whole neighbourhood in a panic—this has not 
untrequently been the tenor of the police reports for days, until a 
spherical bullet from the — hand of a sporting magistrate: 
or indigo-planter gives the destroyer his quietus. Sportsmen 
accustomed to the jungles well know that there are only two or 
three places where a shot is effective. Either the charge of the 
animal must be awaited, and the aim must be taken at the hollow 
just above the trunk, or, if the sportman has not coolness enough. 
for this venture, a side shot through the eye will do equally well.. 
More than forty years ago the elephant that went mad on Exeter 
Change exhausted something like a barrowful of bullets before he 
could be destroyed, the’ assailants being either ignorant of the 
vital part, or being unable to catch the animal in the necessary 
position. It is well known that the late Major Rogers had killed 
some twelve hundred wild elephants in the jungles of Ceylon, and 
rarely failed in despatching his victim at one shot. But then he: 
had thoroughly studied the habits of the animal, whether single: 
or in herds, was a first-rate shot, and had the assistance of a 
native so cool and daring as to be able to walk up to a herd and 
00 the tail of an unsuspecting beast, which, in consequence,. 
ooked round and presented a favourable shot to the experienced 
sportsman. 

Elephants live, it is generally believed, to the age of a hundred 
or a hundred and twenty years, and average six to seven feet in 
height. A very few years since one died at Benares which was 
believed by local tradition to have carried Warren Hastings. At 
seventy years old the animal is quite in its prime, and will perform 
long marches, beat the jungles for a whole day, and receive un- 
moved the charge of the solitary buffalo, a greater test of staunch- 
ness and confidence than the rush and roar of a tiger. The price 
of a docile elephant, free from disease or vice, and with many 
seasons of usefulness before it, varies from 60/. or 7ol. to 1201. 
Much higher sums are constantly given for those which have a 
reputation in the sporting world, or which are conspicuous for 
their height or symmetry, or are peculiarly fitted to play a part in 
festivals or social pageantry. An elephant of nine, ten, or elever 
feet is rare, but is magniticent to behold. Each animal has its 
name. The female is “the Pearl,” the “beloved” one, or the 
“golden mouth.” Recent history or ancient tradition is called on 
to supply appellations for the males, which range from the fami- 
liar sounds of Hyder Ali and Tippoo on the one hand, up to the 
mythic heroes of the Indian epics on the other; Bhima, who 
wielded a mace like Athelstan the Unready, and Arjuna, who, like 
Ulysses, distanced all competitors in the use of the bow. Herds 
of these animals in a wild state are still to be found in Central and 
Southern India, in the jungles of Assam, and also in the forests 
which skirt all the Eastern frontier of the Indian peninsula. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that elephants cannot be used for prac- 
tical purposes except in hot climates. But there are few sights 
more fa Sessnones with an Eastern landscape than a line of some 
fifteen or twenty elephants waiting, by the side of some well- 
known cover, for the signal to commence operations, or than the 
solitary animal which may be seen towards evening in the months 
of January or February, slowly wending its way over an enormous 
plain to a cluster of white tents in which a couple of English 
officials are recording the results of a survey of the country, or 
have been dealing out useful advice and summary justice to a 
whole village population. 


ART AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
IV. 


E have never known an International Exhibition so 

pleasantly peopled with statues as the present one. The 
Vienna galleries may be said to be inhabited not only by great 
historie characters, but by creations of the imagination, per- 
sonalities long familiar in the world of literature and art. We 
are here in the presence of Virgil and Agrippina, of Francis L., 
Moliére, and Mirabeau, of Beethoven and Rossini, of Hagar, 
Ishmael, Judith, and St. Agatha, not to mention Venus, Cupid, 


Two men had possibly been killed, but they belonged to the oppo- | Psyche, and a host besides, such as nymphs at a fountaim 
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and girls reading on a chair or working at a spinning-wheel. 
The total amounts to more than nine hundred statues, where- 
of Italy contributes 215, France 196, united Germany 183, 
Austria 159, Russia 44, and England 29. We are sorry to add 
that the collection is not distinguished by novelty or merit ; many 
ofthe works have for the last ten or twelve years been in almost 
incessant transit from exhibition to exhibition; for example, 
Signor Magni’s “ Reading Girl” is, to our knowledge, now on 

ublic view for the fifth time. Indeed this overrated figure 

, We imagine, been so often multiplied, that it might easily 
appear in two or more places at once. On the whole, it must 
be admitted that the collection has fallen rather flat on the public 
mind, not so much because the average merit is lower than might 
have been anticipated, but rather from the want of some few 
master works which might stand out prominently assigns of genius 
or as pledges of progress. In short, sculpture throughout Europe 
has for many years ceased to be one of the progressive arts; 
movement, in fact, has been mostly in wrong directions. 

Italian sculpture is once again distinguished by refinement and 
debility, by a generalization of form which has long failed to be 
in close and vital contact with nature. And yet these frailties are 
akin to beauty. Many of the works here displayed, though 
hackneyed in idea and emasculate in modelling, may be received as 
the last surviving traditions of an ideal style which has descended 
almost in unbroken succession from ancient Greece and Rome. In 
these galleries, decorated with pretty pleasing figures, the marble 
soft as wax and white as unsunned snow, we almost imagine 
ourselves in those Roman studios, or rather shops, wherein 
popular figures, manufactured wholesale, are placed in tempting 
groups before English and American travellers. In Vienna 
the prices are printed in the Catalogue, the primary motive being 
business. The prevalent style, we need scarcely say, continues to 
be that of Canova, a style which in the hands of Tenerani—ever 
to be remembered, if only by the “Swooning Psyche ”—was instinct 
with the sense of beauty. And still a peculiar fascination per- 
tains to the plastic arts of Italy. As we walk along these galleries 
we are scarcely in the presence of cold, inanimate stone; the 
marble breathes and moves, sentiment plays on the features, the 
nerves and muscles pulsate with sensibility. And yet sometimes 
we might almost fancy ourselves in the midst of Madame 
Tussaud’s waxwork, where half-veiled figures are seen heaving 
under contrivances which simulate the breath and movement of 
life. Even thus far is the sculpture of modern Italy removed 
from the sternness and the immobility of the antique. ‘The present 
collection has not been saved from mediocrity and servility by any 

oup comparable to Signor Fedi’s famous composition, “ The 

pe of Polyxena.” Still for careful compilation, romantic 
prettiness, and softness in chiseling, we may admire “ Saffo” and 
“‘Giustizia” by Professor Magni of Milan; “ Nydia,” the blind 
gal in the Last Days of Pompett, by Signor Gianotti; “ Modesty,” 
y Signor Bottinelli; and a veiled figure of “ Flora,” by Signor 
Ansiglione, all severally of Rome. How incapable are artists thus 
trained in a school of effeminacy of rising to the dignity and power 
demanded by monumental art may be judged from the colossal 
statue of “History” modelled by Cavaliere Tandardini for the 
monument to Cavour in Milan. The figure of “ Victory” by 
Cavaliere Consani of Florence is also one of those commonplace 
creations which are easily multiplied by tens and by hundreds 
whenever wanted. Napoleon III., modelled at Chislehurst by Conte 
Aldofredi—a statue which stands as the solitary representative in 
this world-wide Exhibition ofa personage but recently all but omni- 
present in Euro: art—has the merit of being a portrait true 
to the life; the ing is meditative, even melancholy. It may 
be worthy of observation that, whereas in previous International 
Exhibitions Napoleon IIT. was only to be seen in marble, he is now 
reduced to common plaster, and in place of a purple canopy his un- 
covered head is here ex to the inclement elements. Bhe work 
is not by a Frenchman, but by some Italian who chanced, it may be 
supposed, to find himself at Chislehurst. In fact, Italian sculptors 
have become something like Italian organ-grinders, itinerant and 
ubiquitous, and what they do in marble is analogous to the 
tunes of Rossini, Bellini, and Verdi, which, a — in the 
Italian opera, are next ground out in the public streets. It 
remains, however, for us to admit that of late years the Canova 
decadence which proved the curse of Italian sculpture receives 
some slight revival in two directions. First, in Milan appear 
figures decorated with flowers and decked in draperies which flutter 
in the breeze and glitterin the sun. The style does not pass trivi- 
ality, and successive International Exhibitions prove that a manner 
which first had its attractions is in the end a snare and a corrup- 
tion. But then concurrently, as if to prove that Italian genius can 
never wholly die out, compositions issue from the South of Italy of 
a dash and devilry which point not to decadence, but to revival. 
In the midst of an art which would seem to prognosticate an igno- 
minious end, — unexpectedly in Naples and in Palermo figures 
such as “ The Mendicant,” by Signor Raffaello Belliazzi, “South 
Sea Islanders,” by Signor Civilotti, and “ Prometheus,” by Signor 
Ximenes—works which prove that genius is not extinct, and that 
access to nature is not cut off. In Naples the arts have been ac- 
customed to burn and to blaze as with volcanic fires. The spirit 
of Masaniello and the lawlessness of Salvator Rosa even now burst 
out afresh among the people. 

France, which takes in sculpture as in painting the first position 
among European nations, adopts styles in direct opposition to the 
schools prevalent in Italy. She has no leaning towards romance, 
no liking for trivial graces ; she cares not for a beauty disunited 


from physical and intellectual force; she seeks not to adorn a 
drawing-room, but to ennoble a Senate-house; she is seldom 
decorative ; she is stern and severe, and rises to a style immobile 
and monumental. One of the noblest works we know is “ The 
Statue of Virgil,” from the court of the Louvre, by M. Jules 
Thomas, “ Prix de Rome” in 1848, and a first-class medallist ia 
1867. The French have a way peculiarly their own of making an 
historic character stand at a remote distance from present times ; 
their figures are thrown, as it were, into chronological perspective. 
The manner is strictly independent ; sometimes it approaches the 
classic, yet without suspicion of servility, and sometimes it touches 
the medieval, yet without taint of superstition. The execution 
disdains the vague generalization, the soulless mechanism, the 
smooth surface : 9 which are the bane of English, Italian, and 
German styles alike; the modelling is sharp and firm; it knows 
how to be sketchy and yet complete. A Frenchman ventures 
to leave off at the point where weak artists begin to spoil; 
he is proud to throw aside canvas or marble while yet it retains 
the signs of grand and suggestive negligence. Thus the reader will 
understand that Parisian sculpture has freed itself from the false- 
ness and affectation of Pradier, who translated Canova into what 
was most meretricious in the French manner; and we are glad also 
to observe that the still more obnoxious style of M. Clésinger 
obtains less following than might have been feared. Yet “ Dan- 
seuse aux Castagnettes,” by this voluptuous a is vulgar in the 
extreme. This repugnant figure obtains all the more importance 
by being in bronze, and here we may remark on the unapproachable 
merit of the French bronzes universally. Paris has long had the 
advan over Munich and Rome in the sharpness, detail, and 
truth of bronze-casting and workmanship. As samples of the 
thorough training France is still able to show, we mention the 
following well-accredited figures :—“ Un Néophyte” (style classic), 
by M. Cavelier, Member of the Institut ; “Enfance de Bacchus,” 

.Perraud—a figure well known, capitally modelled, style French 
classic ; ““Narcisse,” by M. Dubois—a work removed from the classie 
and the Italian, inasmuch as the subject has been approached 
through a grand French naturalism; also “ Agrippina,” by M. 
Maillett. Here the face is veiled and the figure densely draped ; 
dignity and command remove the work from the prettiness of 
Italian veiled faces by Monti and others. “ David,” by M. Mercié, 
is masterly, individual, strong, and, like other great French works, 
without taint of conventionality. We must also mention Louis 
d'Orléans, an equestrian statue in bronze, by M. Frémiet, as ap- 
proaching to the best Italian cinquecento, and comparable to the 
trenchant equestrian statue of Colleoni in Venice. Only France 
can produce figures of the exceptional character of those just 
quoted. We have naturally enumerated some of the best works 
in the French department; presumptuous products by mere 
novices, also feeble maunderings by men honoured in their dotage, 
we pass by. The indiscretions of youth and the infirmities of 
age present pretty much the same aspects in all times and in all 
countries. 

The Germans, for reasons not very apparent, are less illustrious 
in sculpture than in painting. One cause for present deficiencies 
may be the absence of chief men, such as Schwanthaler and 
Rauch, to whom the embellishment of Munich and Berlin were 
greatly due. Another cause lies in the fact that the revivals which 
have bot life and progress to the art of painting stopped short 
of sculpture. The spiritual and medizval school of Overbeck, the 
classic and eclectic style of Director Kaulbach, and the realistic 
yet academic manner of Professor Piloty, have scarcely been re- 
flected in sculpture. In the present Exhibition the best works 
are “ Hagar and Ishmael,” by Professor Wittig, of Diisseldorf; a 
statue of “ Rauch,” by Professor Drake, of Berlin; a portrait-bust 
of Professor “Schnorr, of Carolsfeld,” by Herr Donndorf, of 
Dresden ; also four portraits and several sketches fertile in fancy, 
by Herr Wagmiiller, of Munich. The Germans feel a laudab 
pride in placing their great men on public view, but of the many 
statues which adorn their chief cities, Rauch’s Albert Diirer, in 
Niiremberg, is almost the only work which does justice to a master 
intellect or a noble life. Nothing can be more irredeemably 
wooden and stolid than the various effigies set up in Frankfort, 
Mayence, Worms, and other cities to Githe, Schiller, Guttenberg, 
Luther, and sundry men of the Reformation. The solemnity 
which a German assumes when he approaches marble is truly 
appalling ; in Vienna we found but two faces that were permitted to 
relax into a smile. And just as the heads are ponderous and 
senseless, so are the draperies learned and lifeless. like manner 
the execution is heavy and mechanical, smooth without delicacy, 
and hard without sharpness. To a German are denied that sense 
of beauty which seldom leaves an Italian without a charm, and 
that daring conception which usually saves a Fre: from 
inanity. 

Some nations, such as Norway, Sweden, and Holland, are found 
to be barren of sculpture, and even Belgium, in the absence of her 
best men, ap but indigent. On the other hand, Denmark, as 
usual since the days of Thorwaldsen, is stronger im sculpture than 
in painting; “ The Panther Hunter,” by Professor Jerichau, when 
exhibited in our Royal Academy, shabell all surrounding works at a 
disadvantage. Switzerland takes the world by surprise; among 
forty works which she produces the bronze bust of Bianca Capello 
stands conspicuous by its nobility. The artist favourably known 
in the London Academy, owes much to her residence beyond 
the Swiss frontier. This lady not unnaturally attracts some 
attention; we therefore transcribe the entry in the Catalogue 
which indicates her antecedents :—“ Marggllo, Fistin de Cas- 
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tiglione Colonna, geboren Griifin d’Affry von Freiburg, in Paris.” 
Russia, as travellers to the North well know, created for herself 
a school of sculpture which in its ambition was akin to her stilted 
school of painting. On the present occasion she shows little that is 
new; the small, sharply articulated bronzes by Baron Peter Clodt, 
and the grandly conceived figure, also in bronze, of “ John the 
Terrible,” we noticed a year ago when exhibited at Kensing- 
ton. In conclusion, we may point to a marble group of “Oupid 
and Psyche,” inasmuch as the sculptor, M. Runeberg, 1s a Fin; the 
northernmost yet penetrated by painting and is 
Finland, and yet unfortunately the style is here that of Canova; 
6o true is it that in the art of sculpture originality and distinctive 
nationality are now denied to modern Europe. The survey of the 
Vienna Exhibition proves that, of all arts, that of sculpture is most 
servile. The nine hundred works here brought together are, with 
comparatively few exceptions, not creations, but compilations. 


REVIEWS. 


PICOT’S HISTORY OF THE STATES-GENERAL.* 
(Second Notice.) 

ay E left the States-General at the time when they had come 

under the benumbing influence of “ the spirit of abdication.” 
They were nevertheless a popular institution which the rival 
parties of the reign of Louis XI. strove to turn to their own ac- 
count. At one time the malcontent princes called for them in 
order to embarrass the King; at another, the King, turning the 
tables upon his adversaries, convoked the States in the hope 
of obtaining a manifestation of public feeling in his own favour, 
and of escaping under cover of their authorization from the 
treaty by which he had bound himself to yield Normandy to his 
brother. The event proved his sagacity. Between a set of 
factious and traitorous princes on the one side and the royal 
authority, which meant national unity, order, and the lowering of 
the nobles, on the other, the Estates were not likely to hesitate as 
to their choice, and they gave Louis all their support :—“ Louis 
XI était jeune; on disait sa volonté inébranlable; il n’aimait pas 
les nobles; c’était le roi qui devait réver le tiers état.” But the 
tiers lived to love Louis as little as did any other class, and to hail 
his death as a deliverance. The cahiers de doléances of the States- 
General which, on the accession of his son, met at Tours, reveal 
the miseries of the country :— 

Et pour toucher a icelles charges que nous pouvons appeller non pas 
seulement charges importables, mais charges mortelles et pestiféres, 

ui eust jamais pensé ne ymaginé veoir ainsi traicter ce povre peuple, 
jadiz nommé frangoys? Maintenant le povons appeller peuple de pire 
condicion que le serf; car ung serf est nourri, et ce peuple a esté assommé 
» des charges importables, tant gaiges, gabelles, imposicions, et tailles ex- 
cessives. 
In many parishes the tat//e, which under Charles VII. had been forty 
or sixty livres a year, had subsequently risen to a thousand livres. 
Foreign invasion could hardly have reduced Normandy to a 
worse state than that to which it had been brought by the burdens 
which its King laid upon it. Many of the inhabitants had emi- 
|e to Brittany, and even to England; some, driven to despair, 
slain their wives and children and themselves; numbers had 
died of hunger; the survivors, men, women, or children, might 
be seen, for lack of cattle, harnessed to ploughs, and the greater 
part of the land lay waste. The conduct of the troops is again 
the subject of 

Tl fault que le povre laboureur paye et souldoye ceulx qui le batent, qui 
le deslogent de sa maison, qui le font coucher a terre, qui lui ostent sa sub- 
stance; et les gaiges sont baillez aux gens d’armes pour les preserver et 
deffendre et garder leurs biens. 

Yet, bad as the government was, the nation was still loyal. 
On the meeting of the States of Tours, the Chancellor, De Roche- 
fort, in his opening speech, insisted on the fidelity of the 
French people to its King, as the most striking trait of the national 
character; and, by way of contrast, pointed to the neighbouring 
country of England as changing its reigning families, disinheriting 
its rightful heirs, and marking each accession by a new revolu- 
tion. M. Picot remarks that the speech would be equally true 
nowadays if only the names were transposed. It may be noted as 
an instance of rashly setting down as a national characteristic 
that which is only the result of special circumstances. Perhaps 
revolutions, like hot and cold seasons, run in cycles, and the time 
may come when an orderly and stable France shall look on with 
complacent pity while we are given up to the young Republicans 
who so condescendingly assure us that it is not their intention to 
overthrow the constitution of their country just yet. Another re- 
flection is suggested. After all, to this battle-ground of rival 
— and faetions described by the Chancellor, oppressed 
ormans had fled from the despotism of Louis XI.; a fresh proof 
of what we lmow from other sources—the vastly superior con- 
dition of the common people of England to that of the common 
people of France. English kings and princes might be disin- 
ted, English nobles driven by fortune of war to exile and 
beggary; but, on the other hand, English peasants were not 


* Histoire des Etats-Générauzx considérés au point de vue de leur influence 
sur le gouvernement de la France de 1355 4 1614. Par Georges Picot, juge 
velit Seine par l’Académie des sciences 

es et ues ier prix concours d’histoire), Paris: 
Hachette et Cie. 1872. ? 


drawing ploughs like oxen, or killing themselves to avoid dying of 
starvation. The French Revolution of 1789 has tended to dry up 
those ancient springs of English patriotism and self-confidence 
which arose in great measure from a seuse of contrast. An 
English peasant and a French peasant are now much on a level, if 
indeed i, advantage be not on the side of the foreigner; in the 
fifteenth century the former was a freeman, while his neighbour 
across the Channel was treated like a beast of burthen. The 
insular pride and the insular contempt of foreigners had then solid 
facts to justify them. 

A remarkable feature of this assembly was that in most of the 
towns the three orders chose their deputies in common, so that the 
clerks, nobles, and burghers who met at Tours did not exclusively 
represent their respeetive Estates. This may to a great extent ac- 
count for the absence of that class rivalry which came out so 
strongly in some of the States-General of later times. Another 
characteristic was the unwonted oratorical power displayed. It 
was then that Philip Pot, Seigneur de la Roche, for his eloquence 
called the “bouche de Cicéron,” made, in opposition to the 
theory that during the youth of the King the government devolved 
of right upon the princes of the blood, that celebrated speech which 
so boldly asserts the sovereignty of the people—that is, of the 
nation, for the speaker was careful to explain that he gave the 
word no narrower meaning. History tells us, says the Burgundian 
orator, that in the beginning the sovereign people elected its kings, 
choosing out men who surpassed others in virtue and ability. How 
do vile flatterers attribute the sovereignty to the prince, who him- 
self only exists by the people? The people has a double claim to 
direct its own afiairs, because it is the master, and because it must 
always sufier by misgovernment. This is decided language in the 
mouth of a genitlhomme of the fifteenth century, godson and 
favourite of Duke Philip the Good, Seneschal and at the time of 
his death governor of his native land of Burgundy. It would 
appear that he carried out his liberal principles in his government, 
for M. Picot tells us that “sa douceur et ses talents l'avaient fait 
adorer de la province.” The States employed to small purpose 
the powers which the Burgundian orator attributed to them. 
Timid, hesitating, influenced, especially the Parisian deputies, by 
local ambition and jealousy, they lost the opportunity afforded 
them of electing part of the royal council, and of thus obtaining 
control of the government—a want of vigour which excites 
M. Picot’s indignation:—*C’était une conjoncture unique dans 
Vhistoire, et la postérité ne doit pas pardonner aux hommes 
qui l’ont laissée échapper.” They endeavoured, however, to make 
themselves a power by reasserting their right of voting the taxes, 
and by demanding biennial convoeations of their body. A formal 
promise was given by the council that they should be called toge- 
ther within two years’ time; how it was kept may easily be sup- 

osed. After a year had passed the Duke of Orleans—he who 
e Louis XIi.—represented to the Parliament at Paris that 
the grants made at Towrs were being exceeded, and, supported by 
the Count de Dunois, he insisted upon the necessity of the States 
being convoked. As no one gave him credit for any but private 
motives, the only result of this attempt was to frighten those who 
might otherwise have raised their voices to demand the promised 
assembly. Louis himself evidently considered the States-General 
to be among those affairs of the Duke of Orleans which it did 
not befit the King of France to remember, for he let seven 
ears of his reign pass before he issued any summons. He took, 
indeed, the best way of preventing any outcry by proving himself 
a King after the nation’s own heart, and carrying into effect the 
reforms called for at Tours. When he did assemble the deputies, 
the orator of the States, instead of setting forth their grievances, 
had the unwonted task of expressing the national gratitude. 
“ Pour ces causes,” added the speaker, after recapitulating all the 
improvements which were owing to the King, “ et autres qui seroient 
trop longues & réciter, il devoit étre appelé le roy Louis douziéme, 
pere du peuple”; and general acclamations showed that the title 
then given was no piece of court flattery, but the utterance of 
genuine feeling. The scene is touching; but yet the reign of this 
admirable prince serves to show the weakness of the States- 
General. They never made themselves permanently necessary ; 
it never was impressed upon an enlightened ruler that his first 
duty was to co-operate with them. Consequently, instead of 
gaining strength under a good King, they lost it, and when the 
time came to grapple with a bad one, they had no store of political 
experience to guide them. 

Ve have dwelt so long upon the earlier States-General that we 
have small space left for those later assemblies which occupy the 
greater part of M. Picot’s work—the States of Orleans in 1560, in 
which Michael de Hospital pronounced the opening speech ; the 
States of Blois in 1576, where the lay orders so stubbornly re- 
fused the subsidies asked for by Henry III.; their successor in 
1588, whose deliberations were so rudely startled by the coup 
état which deprived the League of its great chief, and placed 
the leading deputies in the power of the King; or the States 
of the League, conyoked by Mayenne to choose a King for 
France; or the Assembly of 1614, the last of the ancient States 
General. Glancing back over the account of the Orleans assembly, 
which met just after the death of Francis I., by whom it had 
been convoked, we may note how well the art of managi 
elections was understood. The royal edict summoning the States 
gave the bailiffs plain intimations that they were expected to 
exert themselyes to prevent the return of opponents of the 
Guises :— 

Vous ne fauldrez [says the King] de tenir I’eil ouvert et donner 
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ordre que les esprits malings qui pourroient estre composés des reliques de la 
rebellion et tumulte d’Amboise, ou d’autres gens studieux de nouvelleté et 
alteration d’estat, soient tellement descouverts, et selon la seureté de nos 
édicts retenus, que par leurs machinations, sous quelques prétextes qui les 
couvrent, ils ne puissent corrompre ceux qui les peuvent escouter. . . . 


Even with such precautions the Cardinal de Tournon reproached 
the Guises for babe convoked the States at such a moment. 
He himself, he said, and the Constable de Montmorency, had, 
under King Francis L., done their best to destroy the remembrance 
of such assemblies, which, as he shrewdly remarked, “ avoient 
toujours eu cette coustume a toutes mutations de roy de trouver 
fort mauvaises les choses es, en sorte que ceux qui ayoient 
gouverné et manié les affaires avoient beaucoup 4 souflrir.” In 
a political point of view M. Picot ranks this assembly of 1560 
far below that of Tours; but he gives it high praise for its vigor- 
ous spirit of reform, and for the bold and practical propositions 
contained in its cahters. Amongst its characteristics is a zeal for 
education which might gladden the heart of a School Board. 
From some of the nobility came a demand for the compulsory 
education of the poor; while the Third Estate was further anxious 
that the advantages of learning should be extended to the higher 
classes. The reasons it gave were not altogether flattering :— 
“ Est & croire que les impressions et torts qu’endurent les gens du- 
tiers état de la noblesse, procédent spécialement d’ignorance.” 
For which cause His Majesty was supplicated to see that the 
nobles were trained to arms and instructed in letters, that they 
might know their duty towards God, the King, and his people, 
“en quoi ils se trouveront plus capables a faire service audit 
seigneur et son royaume, plus traitables et raisonnables envers leurs 
sujets.” In short, the teers état, like ourselves nowadays, saw the 
necessity of educating its masters. We would not insult the 
British working-man by pee, ead him with a French aristocrat, 
but we may be permitted to hope that the Education Act may in 
the future render him “ plus traitable et raisonnable.” 

At the close of the work M. Picot examines the causes of the 
failure of the States-General, and apportions to the King and the 
three orders their respective shares of blame. The political con- 
duct of the nobles, on whom a large part of the responsibility 
falls, he contrasts, much to their disadvantage, with that of the 
nobles of England, omitting however to notice the main point of 
difference—that the English nobility was not, like the French, a 
caste. A narrow class spirit could hardly fail to develop itself in 
an aristocracy constituted as was that of France. In the States of 
1614, which were characterized by the marked antagonism among 
the orders, this spirit came out in full strength. Savaron, one of 
the most eloquent members of the Third Estate, ventured to inti- 
mate that too heavy burdens, joined to the tyranny of the great, 
might produce revolt. This forecast of the Revolution was 
resented by the nobles; and another speaker, De Mesmes, whom 
the tiers had sent to its complaints, not its excuses, to the 
nobility, added fuel to flame by comparing the Three Estates to three 
brothers, of whom the clergy was the eldest, the noblesse the 
second, and the ¢éers the youngest; further observing that some- 
times it came to pass that families ruined by the eldest were 
restored by the cadets. Absurd as it may seem, this assertion of 
brotherhood was felt as an insult of which the patricians thought 
it necessary to complain to the Ki Their spokesman, De 
Senecey, asked with pathetic indignation how they could have 
fallen so low that the vulgar claimed fraternity with them. 
Enraged aristocrats were heard exclaiming, as they left the audi- 
ence, that they would not have the children of shoemakers and 
eobblers call them brethren—there was as much difference between 
them and the ¢es as between master and valet. No wonder that, 
when the youngest brother whose claim to kindred was thus 
scornfully rejected had at last become lord over his elders, he 
proved no merciful conqueror. 

We cannot undertake here to follow M. Picot throughout the 
interesting examination both of what the States-General did and 
of what they failed to do with which he concludes his task. It 
is to be feared, however, that the result of his labours may be to 
confirm English readers in the general belief that Frenchmen, with 
all their noble qualities, have been smitten by the fates with an 
incapacity for self-government—a view which the learned author 
deprecates, even while confessing to the ill success of the States- 
General :— 

Il faut laisser également de cdté les apologistes enthousiastes des Etats 
qui, voyant dans le passé le modéle exact de nos institutions parlementaires, 
veulent y retrouver jusqu’aux formes des gouvernements modernes, et les 
détracteurs également passionnés qui prétendent tirer des querelles du 
passé la preuve de l’impuissance de notre race. Loin de nous ces deux 
exces: oui, il est incontestable que les Etats-Généraux n’ont jamais été une 
institution réguliére, dont le réle dans la monarchie ait été ni fixe ni dé- 
terminé. Mais, si ces assemblées ont traversé notre histoire comme de 
brillants météores, elles ont laissé des traces lumineuses, elles ont donné des 
impulsions fécondes; ainsi que ces étoiles qui ont guidé dans la nwit les 
— de la Judée, elles ont été pendant trois sitcles la consolation des 

ibles et l’espérance des opprimés. 


LATIN HYMNOLOGY.* 


HE accumulated wealth of English hymnology owes its 
strength and solidity, if not its very origin, to appropria- 
tions from the Latin. hatever in the former is compact in 


* The Latin Year: a Collection of Hymns for the Seasons of the Church, 
lected from Medieval and Modern Authors. Part I.—Lent and Easter. 
Part I1.—Ascension and Whitsuntide, London: B. M. Pickering. 1873. 
Hymnologia Christiana Latina: a Century of Psalms and Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs, translated into Latin Verse. By the Rev. Richard Bingham, 
-A. Oxon. London: Baillitre, Tindall, & Cox. 1871. 


form, forcible and telling in expression, and calculated to cling to 
the memory, will mostly be found traceable, directly or indirectly, 
to the early or medieval Latin hymnists. Although, till the 
appearance of Archbishop Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry in 1849, 
the mass of even our English clergy were but half alive to 
the existence of this debt, it is by this time recognized and 
acknowledged; and not only .so, but the debt has been con- 
siderably increased by the borrowings of Dr. Neale, and of the 
compilers of Hymns Ancient and Medern, both in their original 
issue and in the now popular Appendix. Moreover, the atten- 
tion thus called to Latin hymnoloegy has borne fruit, amongst 
other results, in leading scholars to go themselves to the originals 
as preserved in the pages of Daniel and Mone, and in encouraging 
some of them to amuse their leisure with the converse process. 
of reducing the most popular of our English hymns to old 
Latin shapes and forms. A sample of each fruit is before us 
in the Latin Year, two instalments of which have lately been 
issued from the classic press of Mr. Basil M. Pickering; and 
in the Hymnologia of Mr. Richard Bingham, a descendant of the 
author of the Antiquities of the Christian Church. Yhe tirst is a 
handy and exquisitely got up selection of appropriate Latin 
hymns, or translations of English hymns into Latin, for the 
private use of those who find “in the long-neglected sweetness: 
of the rhyming Latin, as in strains of solemn music, a direct 
source of religious feeling.” The second is a wider and less defi- 
nite attempt to render into Latin metres, classical, early Christian, 
and medizval, quantitative, accentuated, and rhyming—in short, 
Ovidian, Horatian, Prudentian, Buchananian, and monkish—the 
verses of Doddridge, Watts, Wesley, Heber, Keble, Montgomery, 
and a host of other writers of sacred songs. Both volumes have 
a good aim, and deserve sympathy and interest; but we are 
mistaken if scholars and Churchmen will not be much more 
drawn to the former than to the latter, inasmuch as it 
appeals to them by its simplicity and neatness, and—saving 
in a number of sore misprints—by the taste and good judg- 
ment shown in its editing. Mr. Bingham’s work partales of 
a subjectiveness which is evidently his ideal in hymnology, 
but which is distinctly alien from the spirit of the Latin 
hymns; and this tends to make him select examples of this 
character for translation, and fall into great diffuseness in con- 
verting English into Latin. We doubt whether his versions will, 
even to scholars, put in an abiding claim to be read in competition 
with the originals, or indeed whether the good of them will not have 
been confined for the most part to the pleasant solace and pastime 
which they have afforded to himself. At the same tinie it would be 
unfair to deny that they prove him to be a man of cultivation and 
taste, with a good store of past research and scholarship to draw 
upon; though it seems to us that he puts himself in a false posi 
tion at the outset, when in his introduction he hopes that “ young 
boys or girls” (for it seems he sings “ — puerisque ’’) 
may in his versions “have some of the Horatian versifivation 
without Horace, and learn much of the Ovidian muse while 
strangers to Ovid.” In the first place, we do not see the reason for 
such a hope; in the second, we think that the very fact that he 
confessedly has had to engraft and inlay words, thoughts, and 
a of Christian poets into these substitutes for Ovid and 
orace might have suggested a misgiving of the hopefulness of 
such a task ; in the third place, we contend that the rhythms of 
Prudentius, which Mr. Bingham holds cheap beside the Augustan 
oets, and even more the rhymes of the patristic and medieval 
ymuists, are better adapted to inspire and cherish religious 
feeling, and to convey the spirit of sacred song. We shall pass 
first in review some features of the Latin Year (confining our 
notice at present to Part I.), in connexion with its selections from 
medizeval sources ; and then glance at the two Latin reproductions 
which the editors borrow from modern translators, and which con- 
stitute a point of contact with Mr. Bingham’s work. 
Beginning with Ash Wednesday, the editors offer us a choice 
between a hymn of somewhat later age, beginning “ Jesu quadra- 
nariz,” and the famous “ Dies Ire,” commonly attributed to 
Thomas of Celano, of which the vivid trochaic dimeters have, in 
the originals and in translations, attained so wonderful a popularity. 
Itis in speaking of this hymn that Daniel, in his Thesaurus, mentions 
the conversion of aKing of Bulgaria by the mere sight of a picture 
of Christ judging the quick and dead, and asks what wonder “ quod 
noster hymnus cum extremi judicii imaginem tam vere depingat, 
ut tuis tibi oculis intueri videaris, etiam nunc homines Christianos 
totus ad se rapiat, et in summam excitet admirationem?” The 
same compiler cites the use of this hymn to arouse the consciences 
and stir up compunction by Goethe in Faust and in Kerner’s poem 
of the “ Mad Brothers.” e may perhaps be allowed to regret 
that, immediately before the last two verses of the hymn, a 
memorable stanza has been omitted in this version :— 
Inter oves locum presta, 
Et ab hedis me sequestra, 
Statuens in parte dextra. 


For the First Sunday in Lent we have the rhyming hymn attri- 
buted diversely to St. Bernard of Clairvaux, Jacobus de Benedictus, 
and Walter Mapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, but shown by Daniel 
to be certainly not the work of the first-named :— 
Cur mundus militat sub vana gloria? &c., &c. 

In Daniel’s copy two stanzas follow the second of those which 
appear in the text before us, enhancing the “ contemptus mundi,” 
which is the burden of this hymn, by the inquiry what the 
characteristic attributes of the representative men of ancient 
sacred, and profane history have profited them in death? These, 
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though graphic enough, are perhaps judiciously left out in a 
volume intended for the closet and for devotion. The burden of 
them is something like this :— 

Say where is the wisest of kings and of men ? 

Or Samson, whose prowess no age saw again ? 

Where Absalom’s fair face, so rich in its charms, 

Or Jonathan’s sweetness ? Death each one disarms. 

we for Cxsar with glory erect ? 

Or Dives, the glutton, in fine robes bedecked ? 

The sweet voice of Tully, which ruled men of yore ? 

The master of Reason, why leads he no more ? 


For the Third Sunday in Lent is given a very remarkable Latin 
hymn in rhyming eights and sevens, ty yy Huc ad jugum 
alvarie.” It attracted the critical eye of Dr. Neale, and so has 
been made available for English a his translating hand 
see Mediev. Hymns, pp. 220-2, Neale). We should like to quote 
m both Latin and English, but must give a preference to a 
hymn of the same character and date, the first for Holy Week in 
is collection, which begins “ Exite filize Syon,” pp. 22-4. This, 
too, has been translated by Dr. Neale, and two stanzas of it are 
noteworthy, the one for the medieval conceit that underlies it, 
the other for an example of how readers may be —. by care- 
less printing. Let us first cite stanza 3, with e's English :— 
Ejus corona splendicat, 
Sed est contexta rubo, 
Et , quot intermicant, 
‘ascuntur mari rubro. 
Scintillant sicut facule, 
Nam sunt cruoris macule, 
It glitters fair, his diadem, 
ut thorns are there entwining : 
And from the Red Sea comes each gem 
That in its wreath is shining. 
Their radiance glows like stars at night : 
With precious blood-drops are they bright. 
NEALE, Med. H. p. 218. 
And now for the fifth stanza, which shall be given as it stands in 
PB. 73 of the Latin Year :— 
Festiva regis purpura 
finxit, 
Calonis est /anercula ; 
Non cocci vermis tinxit : 
Qui dixit Ego vermissum 
Cruore tinxit coccinum, 
By the light of language it is easy to see’ this is not all 
right; but by such light alone it would be guesswork to propose 
emendations. Fortunately Daniel's text gives us for lanercula the 
diminutive “lacernula,” and for vermissum “vermis sum,” an 
allusion to a well-known psalm. Dr. Neale’s version aflirms the 
text :-— 
The festive purple of the Lord 
Is here no garment stately ; 
A vest by very slaves abhorred, 
The worm hath tinged it lately. 
“Tam a worm,” of old said He! 
And what its toils have tinged ye see! 


For another day in Holy Week we have that noble hymn of St. 
Thomas Aquinas beginning “ Pange, lingua, gloriosi corporis mys- 
terium,” which is adequately represented in English by the Com- 
oe of Hymns Ancient and Modern (No. 203), and by Dr. 
Neale, M. H. 178-80. For the Fourth Sunday in Lent we have 
the hymn “Jerusalem Luminosa,” akin in tone to the famous 
“Urbs beata Hierusalem’” of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies, with which we are all more familiar. For Good Friday 
there is a choice between “ Patris sapientia,” a devotional office 
for the different hours of the Crucifixion, of the date of the twelfth 
century ; “Salve mundi salutare” (36-y), a part of which is to be 
found in St. Bernard’s “ Oratio Rhythmica”; and another touching 
rs reserved by Mone, which commences “ Plange Syon filia.” 

t Day has its appropriate choice in the octosyllabic couplets 
inning ‘“ Surrexit Christus hodie,” rendered by Neale (p. 166), 
a fourteenth-century hymn of Frenchorigin, beginning “ Cedant 


justi signa luctas.” Nothing could be better than both ; but it is 
& pity in the second verse of the fifth strophe of the former— 
Album videntes angelum 
Annunciantum gaudium. Alleluia— 
there is a gross misprint. On referring to Daniel we find that one 


—. and that of most copies, is annunciatum gaudium, for which 
in his fourth volume he suggests reading annunciantem. The editors 
of the Latin Year have printed an impossible compromise between 
one and the other. Neale translates rightly 


An angel clad in white appears 
To bring glad tidings to their ears. 


To show how much depends on accurate printing, we may point 
to the last line but one of the hymn “ Cedant justi signa luctis” 
which follows the last mentioned. Here the mere division of a 
compound word into the preposition and noun of which it is made 
up creates utter nonsense, as will be seen when we say that the 
singers of the hymn, instead of invoking the Saints, “ Nobis adju- 
mentum esto,” are made to bid them ‘nobis ad jumentum esto,” 
which must surely mean that they should convert themselves into 
horses or asses (see p. 50). We have reserved for mention till 
this point the hymns for the Fifth Sunday in Lent and for Easter 
Eve, because the first is a modern version of Dr. Watts’s “When 
I survey the Wondrous Cross,” and the other Mr. Gladstone’s 
rendering of Toplady’s ‘ Rock of Ages.” In the case of both we 
can compare two alternative versions. From the first we select a 


verse (No. 3) of quite Latin compactness, so to speak, and one 
which seems to invite the same excellence in translation :— 
See from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down! 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 
For this we may choose between the rhyming eight syllables of the 
Latin Year, the Asclepiadean and Glyconic metre (used in the Sixth 
Ode of Horace, Book 1, and in some cases by Prudentius), which has 
been applied to this hymn by the Rev. C. B. Pearson, author of a 
scholarly volume of hymn translations in 1862, and lastly Mr. 
Bingham’s version, we should rather term it paraphrase, in rhym- 
ing eights and sevens. The race is between the tirst and second, 
as will be agreed by those who read the competitors in order :— 
En de manu, pede, fronte, 
Amor dolor manant fronte. 
O amoris dolor finis! 
O corona pulchra spinis!—Z. ¥. 
Sacras ecce manus, et caput, et pedes, 
Aspergunt Domini vulnera sanguine ; 
Nunquam tot miseras novit amor vices, 
‘Tot spinas diademata.—P. 
En ut de sacris manibus 
De capite, de pedibus 
Meror et amor exeunt! 
Quando fuit talis mzror, 
Atque una tantus amor 
Que Crucifixo detiuunt ? 
Tibi nam corona qualis 
E spinis fit? ut nulla talis 
Argentea vel aurea! 
Nulla hominum corona, 
Nullz gemma, regis dona, 
Ut tua, Christe, laurea.—B. p. 172. 
While the first of these realizes the medieval rhyme and man- 
ner to a nicety, the second goes back a stage or two towards 
the classical ideal, whereas the third is overwrought to prolixity, 
which we are constrained to say is the fault of many of Mr. 
Bingham’s versions. It pervades his version of the Old Christmas 
Hymn “ When shepherds watched, &c.,” the first verse of which is 
spun out into nine lines of rhyming Latin, though among the 
necessary importations into the translation there is one which 
must be noticed on its own account. We need not quote the 
English stanza, but will our readers consider particularly the 
italicized words in the Latin which follows >— 
Oves dum custodientes 
Omnes humi considentes 
Pastores noctu vigilant, 
Dei angelus in ceelo 
Apparet, absente velo, 
Et flamme lucis emicant. 
Will some one help us to the meaning of “ absente velo,” which is 
clearly superfluous? Did the angel come down “ without sails,” 
a negative way of expressing “ remigio alarum” “on oary pinions” ; 
or does it mean that he was “undraped”? We are not respon- 
sible hg the grotesque ideas which such freaks of translation 
rovoke. 
. Both Mr. Bingham and the Rev. C. Ingham Black contest 
with Mr. Gladstone the palm ofa successful rendering of “ Rock 
of Ages” into Latin. But here, too, a comparison of the different 
renderings of four lines of the first stanza will establish the 
Premier’s victory over the worthy rival whose version we owe 
to Mr. L. Coutier Bigg’s Annotated Hymns, Ancient and Modern, 
as well as over the discursive translator who spins them out into 
six dilluse elegiacs :— 
Let the water and the blood 
From thy riven side that flowed 
Be of sin the double cure ; 
Save from wrath and make me pure! 
Tu per lympham profluentem, 
Tu per sanguinem tepentem, 
In peccata mi redunda, 
Tolle culpam, sordes munda.—Gl. 
Lympham, sanguinem sacratum 
Fudit Latus perforatum. 
Hee dent binas medicinas, 
Cor eluant, frangant minas.—Bl. 
The short third syllable in the last line offends the ear, although 
we know that quantity is here a secondary matter. But let us 
see Mr. Bingham’s elegiacs, and give him the benefit of the variant 
last line, “ Cleanse me from its guilt and power ” :— 
Da veniam, laterisque Tui qui vulnere fissi 
Sanguis abundavit, lymphaque pura simul, 
Et sonti et misero duplici medicamine prosint, 
Peccati pereant culpaque visque mei 
Te purgante meum cor crimine, dulcis Iesu, 
Te parcente mihi, Te renovante tuum. 


Here in fact we have what, in his preface—contrasting unfavourably 
the patristic and medieval hymns with the unction and spiritual 


joy of our Evangelical poetry since the Reformation—Mr. Bingham 


would call “the freer atmosphere of the subjective system,” in 
its natural fruits—to wit, a surplusage of words, which in sacred 
song or prayers is better avoided. There is far too much of it here, 
and the charm which invests sacred Latin song in its best models is 
frittered away in vain repetitions. Were it possible to go more 
into detail, we could show that Mr. Bingham’s Latin expressions 
in classical translations are not infrequently such as neither 
Horace, nor Ovid, nor Prudentius, would have used, and we can 
scarcely acquit him of presumption in turning “ Jerusalem the 
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Golden” into hexameters and penthemimers, so as to provoke 
comparison with St. Bernard of Morlaix, from whom it is trans- 
lated in the first instance. One has heard of the Welsh parson 
who turned Tillotson’s Sermons into Welsh for his Welsh con- 
gation, and back into English for his English hearers, with such 
sguising in the gg that the latter never guessed the piracy. 
The best part of Mr. Bingham’s book is his preface on metres. 
For the rest it will perhaps have achieved its best end in ee | 
him a pleasant mental recreation. The Latin Year is a boo 
of far more interest and usefulness, and may be expected to find 
a place in the library of every lover of Latin hymnology. 


META HOLDENIS.* 


VICTOR CHERBULIEZ is one of the ablest of recent 
e French novelists. His stories, indeed, are of varying 
degrees of merit, and it must be admitted that they have one 
fault not common amongst his countrymen. They hardly show 
that singular felicity of construction in which most Frenchmen 
so —s distance their clumsy lish competitors. M. 
Cherbuliez does not always tell his stories well; the action is 
frequently slow, and he is apt to describe his characters from 
the outside instead of making them living and moving realities, 
capable of explaining themselves. Moreover he frequently has 
recourse to rather awkward devices in order to bring his per- 
sonages into the desired situation. For example, we could 
cite from nearly all his novels instances of the clumsy ex- 
aeewey which one of the actors is placed in a closet or 
hind a door and overhears an important conversation. On the 
stage this old-fashioned device may be pardonable, owing to the 
necessary limitations of dramatic composition. But in a novel, 
with its unlimited freedom of arrangement, we expect the author 
to be capable of betraying the intentions of one performer to 
another without forcing them into a situation which occurs so 
rarely in real life. These faults may probably be explained by 
saying that M. Cherbuliez is rather a novelist of malice prepense 
than a novelist by nature. He has made up his mind, and doubt- 
less for sufficient reasons, to use this form of art; he has not 
adopted it from the spontaneous impulse of the genuine story- 
teller. His contributions to other forms of literature show 
sufficiently that he is a man of widely cultivated mind, as well as 
of great powers of thought and language. When, therefore, he 
writes as a novelist we are always more or less sensible of the effort 
of a writer who has — a channel of utterance not quite the 
most natural to himself. But, in compensation, we are also 
sensible of the rare pleasure of listening to a man who is not a mere 
novelist, but a reasoning and reflecting animal. Some of his 
novels, though spiced by horrors rather too strong to be ble, are 
very striking performances. The Aventure de Ladislas Bolski, for 
example, is @ vigorous portrait of an impetuous Polish patriot, 
who 1s almost as impulsive and as feeble of will as Rousseau him- 
self, and who falls a victim to the fascinations of a Russian 
charmer. The catastrophe ve upon the melodramatic; but 
the force with which the situation is worked out is very remark- 
able. In the Revanche de Joseph Noirel again, another tragedy, 
perhaps too painful for art and apparently founded upon real lite, 
is contrasted by a sin ly vigorous description of the trivialities 
of middle-class life in Geneva and a striking portrait of the 
genuine working-man with his cleverness, his conceit, his im- 
pulsive generosity, and his underlying selfishness. 

Meta Holdenis, the author’s most recent production, is free from 
the darker shades of these stories, which, we confess, are to our 
taste, rather too dark. It is not less conspicuous for satirical 
power ; and the story—though here, too, we have the inevitable 
closet seene—is ingeniously devised and told with abundant spirit. 
It is, in fact, to our mind the most genuine novel which M. Cherbuliez 
has yet produced; and the reason is probably that it is written 
under the impulse of strong feeling. No moral, indeed, is 
re gps drawn; but the general design is transparent, and pro- 
bably contributes, as well as the intrinsic merit of the book, to the 
success which it has gained in France. M. Cherbuliez is one of 
the few writers in French (he is by birth a Genevese) who really 
know something of Germany; as he showed in the remarkable 
study of German politics which startled France just before the 
war, and in two excellent essays upon Lessing and Strauss as 
representatives of different phases of German thought. His 
knowledge, however, has not been productive of love. M. Cherbuliez 
evidently shares the patriotic sentiment of the country whose 
language he writes; and French patriotism just now implies a view 
of the German character which Englishmen are less likely to share 
than to understand. Now Meta Holdenis, the heroine of the present 
volume, is a typical German, as Germans appear at this time 
in France. M. Cherbuliez’s — has evidently been executed 
with thorough enjoyment. t it is a fair portrait of actual 
German tendencies we do not of course undertake to say ; indeed 
it is our private opinion that it would be a gross libel upon the 
German people to make any such statement; but luckily that 
— is perfectly irrelevant to the merits of the novel. Nor 

oes M. Cherbuliez say explicitly—though we venture to suppose 
that his readers will add for themselves—that such ladies as 
Meta Foldenis are at all common amongst the Germans. In 
one sense, indeed, they are uncommon everywhere; for Miss 
Holdenis is what the police reports describe as a young lady of 
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unusual personal attractions. She has the power of exercising, 
a strange fascination upon every one with whom she comes 
into contact; and, if not ly beautiful at first sight, 
she makes up for any defects by intellectual endowments of 
avery high order. As an adventuress in the position of a 
Holdenis us some respects of 
harpe; but to improve the parallel we must imagine 
Mise Sharpe to have been brought up at the feet, not of a dis~ 
reputable old Bohemian, but of a kind of commercial Pecksniff. 
She has learnt to talk a sanctimonious dialect instead of indulging 
in Becky’s scornful frankness; and, had she been placed in the 
appropriate position of life, could have written proclamations 
avowing her thankfulness to Providence whilst calmly appropri- 
ating her neighbour’s provinces. Tony Flamerin, the ——- 
author of the book, first makes her acquaintance at her father’s 
house, where, like Charlotte in the Sorrows of Werther, she is 
cutting up bread and butter for her little brothers and sisters. 
“You keep nothing for yourself!” says her father with unctuous 
affection; and to her adorable reply he answers emphatically, “ Aller- 
liebst !” This excellent father afterwards reads prayers from a folio 
Bible, and improvises a sermon from a text in the Apocalypse. 
Tony Flamerin is greatly impressed by this patriarchal simplicity, 
and is seized with a — for the young lady. The father 
presently borrows from him, purely for his own good, a sum of ten 
thousand francs, which happens to be his whole available capital. 
As the venerable person becomes a bankrupt a day or two after- 
wards, paying the smallest of dividends to his creditors, Flamerin’s 
eyes are pretty decidedly —— to his character; and, another in- 
cident happening to unveil Miss Holdenis’s true designs, he very 
judiciously beats a hasty retreat. 

This little history is merelya prelude to the more ae me 
theme. Meta is next revealed to us as governess in a family with 
which her old friend Flamerin is intimate. Her position is slightly 
awkward for so straitlaced a person. M. de Mauserre, the gentle- 
man in whose house she is staying, is a retired gn of dis- 
tinction. He is still in the —_ of life, and — as a — 
of taking with credit in the great game of politics. uckily, 
the lady Pith whom he een, hter Meta is 

‘overness, is not his wife, and the scandal given LY is connexion‘ 
is the reason for his retirement from public life. He has indeed, we. 
are told, every excuse which such conduct can admit. The husband 
of his mistress is a brute who has given every possible cause of 
complaint to his wife, and who refuses to to adivorce simply 
out of spite. Meta, who has come into the family without knowing 
its history, consents to remain because, as she says, she has become 
so profoundly attached to her youthful . Gradually, how- 
ever, symptoms appear which cause great anxiety to the little circle 
of friends. Meta, who has begun by charming a 

ually begins to exercise a special fascination over M. 
Mauserre. She always professes the most admirable religious 
principles ; and it appears to lookers-on that she is about to adopt 
on the highest possible grounds a line of conduct which has more 
obvious recommendations to the worldly. Suppose, in fact, that 
Meta were to marry M. de Mauserre, she would be breaking off an 
unhallowed connexion, and restoring a man of eminent ability to 
his due position in the world. At the same time, of course, she 
would & making an excellent match; and naturally M. de 
Mauserre’s relations do not admire this attempt to reconcile the 
worship of God and Mammon. People will often take widely 
different views of the same transaction, and it is ible to convert 
the story of Meta and M. de Mauserre into an gory representa 
tive ofa game played out ona larger scale. In fact, she may stand for 
the King of Prussia before the war, desiring from the most purely patri- 
otic motives to induce the provinces now annexed to the Empire to 
desert their unhallowed connexion with France. Whether the ana- 
logy was present to the mind of M. Cherbuliez is more than we can 
say ; but Meta certainly represents the ambition covered bya veil of 
hypocrisy which is sometimes held to be characteristic of the 
national politics. The satire may be animated by this antipathy, 
but the novel is not perve by any allegorical design. M, 
Cherbuliez throws himself into the situation, and works out the 
character and the designs of Meta Holdenis with admirable spirit. 
The quiet young German, in spite of her home education, is quite 
shrewd enough to make a fool of the worldly-wise diplomat. It is not 
the first time in history that an experienced man of the world 
has been effectually hoodwinked by a beautiful and designing 
young woman, and M. Flamerin would have ample materials 
for the book which he proposes to write De la bétise des hommes 
@esprit. The description of a designing young woman is by 
no means an easy task; and many writers of no mean skill have 
fallen into the error of charging their colours too highly. M. 
Cherbuliez, therefore, deserves great credit for the skill with which 
he represents Meta, as not only deceiving herself into a belief in 
her own virtues, but as exercising a considerable fascination even 
upon those who have seen through her artifices. We sympathize 
with Tony Flamerin, who cannot help being a little in love with 
her at the very time when he is trying to counterwork her plots ; 
and we have a kind of suspicion that, if the fates had been kinder, 
she might have made a very excellent heroine after all, or, at least, 
have never been found out by herself or others. If Becky Sharpe 
had married a man with brains, we have sometimes reflected, 
she might have really led an honourable and distinguished 
life; and if Meta had consented to take the distinguished 
painter, M. Tony Flamerin, instead of being tempted by the 
wealth and position of M. de Mauserre, she might, for anything 
we see to the contrary, haye been a model wife. However, that 
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could not be in the interests of the novel, and accordingly a 
different catastrophe is reached, the nature of which we need not 
reveal. If our readers like to study a very excellent specimen of 
the modern French novel, they will find it out for themselves. 
Meanwhile we shall be content to say that, putting aside the 
national reflection, Meta Holdenis is a story of great intrinsic 
merit; and, if M. Cherbuliez has not sueceeded in adding an 
entirely new variety to the great family of Pecksnitls and Tartutfes, 
he has certainly described his heroine with so much vivacity as to 
make her stand out in our memory far above the ordinary run of 
stock characters in fictitious literature. 


SCHERFF’S PEACE TRAINING OF ARMIES.* 


ae second part of Major Scherff’s work, which appeared in 
Colonel Graham’s English version almost as soon as in the 
, presents, as our heading shows, a far wider subject than 

the first which we recently reviewed. Here again, indeed, the 
author applies himself almost wholly to the improvement of the 
one arm which gives the title to his book. But it is hardly 
possible to treat of the peace training of infantry without indirectly 
raising questions which concern the other branches of the service. 
And, without attempting to deal with these either dogmatically or 
with any completeness, Major Scherff contrives to let his opinions 
be known tolerably plainly. On cavalry at any rate he expresses, 
though gently, his deliberate view that the desire which has 
recently arisen among German officers of that arm for gathering 
and practising great masses of horse together—a desire which has 
evidently led to the exercises of two complete divisions just 
about to meet under Prince Frederick Charles in the Duchy of 
Anhalt—though a natural reaction from the marked tendency of 
the war, after the first few actions, to scatter them into mere 
fractions, is founded on no sound military principle. Cavalry 
is digging its own grave, he says, in hoping to recover that in- 
fluence in battle of which the rapidity and accuracy of the breech- 
loader has robbed it, by taking advantage of the new looseness of 
formation; for the notion that it ean ever again be able to break 
into the enemy’s infantry, however apparently scattered, with the 
sweeping effect of days by, is but a dream. We agree most 
fally with the author in this, and have purposely gone out of 
our way to put his opinion on this point before our readers, because 
in speaking on this head is at least as much needed with us as 

in Germany, since in England, as well as there, the arm which is 
favoured of the aristocracy is apt to be allowed its own way more 
than is wise. But we must pass now to the main subject of the 


Those who imagine—and we fancy that a majority of readers 
are on that side—that the tactical ormances of the German 
infantry in the war left so little to desired that further im- 
provement can but be the dream of a military enthusiast, should 
read carefully, as a sort of preface to that which follows, what is 
said by this trained and practical eyewitness of the result of insufti- 
cient peace practice as displayed in the first actions of the late 
war. We follow nearly Colonel’s Graham’s version :— 

We saw our infantry often rushing headlong to the charge without giving 
our artillery sufficient time or opportunity to prepare the way. Great bodies 
of troops trickled away into action before completing their march into line 
of battle. Detachments standing or fighting side by side made their attacks 
independently of one another, instead of in combination. Comparatively 
weak bodies—advanced guards, for instance—assumed an extension of front 
far more than commensurate with their strength. Separate battalions, com- 
panies, even at last subdivisions, breaking away here and there from their 
parent stem and seeking each its own way, doubled in, attacked, made 
turning movements, pursued “ each on its own hook,” until utterly breathless, 
and with all their ammunition expended, they found themselves at opposite 
sides of the battle-field. 

The very fact, Major Scherff adds, that faults of this sort were less 

nt as the war went on, and as the infantry acquired on the 
battle-field the methodized mamner of action in which it was at first 
deficient, is the strongest reason for insisting that such improvement 
should not be left to be made in war. Nor will the experience gained 
in the late struggle suffice, in his view, to keep the army fully up to 
the mark of supreme excellence. Personal experiences are (here he 
instances rather sharply a loose of the Tactical Retrospect, 
often criticized before) but an unsafe guide for good general 
training and the avoiding of erroneous doctrine. The only way to 
be sure in such a matter is to have for your peace practice precepts 
founded on the wants of war. Battle, as it is now, should be the 
chief object of the training of troops in time of peace. 

This discussion brings our author naturally to the reform 
which he proposes. And this concerns no minor points of 
organization or drill. It can hardly be said to be even tech- 
nical. It rests for its support mainly on the proper conditions 
of that which the writer has treated so elaborately in his 
first part—the handling of troops under actual fire in the 
determined attack or defence which forms the crisis of a de- 
cisive action. To pre infantry for this tremendous effort, 
te train them so that the whole exertions of each individual 
shall be used to the proper end, and that consequently the com- 
bined power of the mass shall be employed to the greatest 
—_— advantage—this is no trifling task to be thrown inci- 

into the midst of other labours. It must be worked out 
individually, in the company and in the battalion; it must be 
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practised on varied ground and under different cireumstances; and 
every man must be brought up to a certain standard of excellence, 
if it is intended that no chance of suecess should be thrown away 
when the real tug of war comes. 

Now, to do this thoroughly, Major Scherff goes on to argue, is 
quite as much as can be expected to be done with an average recruit 
in the time allowed—that is, of course, within the short term of 
service originally adopted in Prussia, but which is becoming the 
rule all over the Continent. For, in order to prepare your fighting 
machine properly, he proceeds to point out, the very least requisites 
are that the individual soldier must gain three advantages. He 
must be brought into perfect discipline, not forgetting that gym- 
nastic training which is to give him full command of his own 
limbs. He must be thoroughly familiar with the use of his 
weapon, including that of the bayonet, which, for its moral effect 
at least, continues to be very formidable. And he must know 
how to take advantage of the ground on which he is placed; 
not indeed by that sort of taking cover which was taught to 
the skirmisher, strictly so called, of the past generation, but that 
proper for the “ extended order” of masses of men who use the 
ground without ever allowing its formation to interfere with the 
object in view. In not recognizing this difference, be it ob- 
served, lay the one great error which led to the ill-direeted tactics 
before described. But the three qualities thus enumerated are 
in their nature essentially those of the individual. They by no 
means coniplete the education of the soldier, who is after all but 
a part of a machine, mobile and loosely put together though that 
machine may have become in the process of change which the art 
of war has lately witnessed. As such part, the soldier must give his 
aid in the pertection of the machine itself in its essentials, and 
these essentials again may be summed up as three. Bodies of 
soldiers must have the power of moving in good order, of readily 
exchanging one order for another, and of preserving “ fire-disci~ 
pline,” or disciplined conduct under fire. That instinctive disci- 
pline for which the old Prussian army was famed is here spoken of 
as the last condition—a discipline which, dating from the days of 
Frederick, has insisted on the essentials of order being preserved 
even when the excitement of combat tends to take off the me~ 
chanical pressure of command. As the author formulates this 
demand :— 

The one and only actual method of fighting, with all its requirements, 
many of which are still so new or at least unfamiliar to us, even those of a 
purely formal character, as ditferent movements and modes of firing (when 
closing to the attack), must be made a second nature. Who [he adds} 
will fail to comprehend that here is the field in which we can and must 
spend a great part of the time which may be spared from other work ? 

If to this training be added a general acquaintance with ordinary 
outpost duty of the most simple character, infantry will be pro- 
duced equal to every call which may be made on them in the course 
of the greater operations of war. Beerythine beyond, however de- 
sirable, is not strictly a necessary, and hence it should not be looked 
on as such for the great mass of the men of the Line. A class of 
picked men only, selected from each year’s contingent at the close of 
the year’s training and after their first set of autumn manceuvres, for 
quickness, intelligence, and zeal in their professional duties, shuuld 
be trained in every company to the higher and special duties of 
field service, as patrols, and other parts of what are lnown 
as “the minor operations of war,” as ie of other skirmishers, 
and as ready assistants to the engineer when his services are 
called into action. The details necessary for these objects Major 
Scherff declares to be beyond the scope of his work. What 
he desires to do, as his translator expresses it, is “to lmnock 
on the head the idealistic principle of universal perfection,” 
and especially to substitute for the elaborate Felddienst- 
tibung, or Field Service Practice, to which attention had been so 
constantly directed before the war, a thorough training in the 
actual exigencies of the “ decisive action,” as distinguished from 
the less important and comparatively rare minor affairs which he 
calls in his first part the “temporizing” or “ demonstrative” com- 
bat. It has been the effect of past training, given almost wholly 
to the latter, to confound the idea of battle with that of the field 
exercise magnified; whereas the new extended order in which 
bodies of troops enter into decisive action is really, he pointedly 
declares, a totally different thing from the use of skirmishers 
extended widely after the old fashion for merely demonstrative 

urposes. The confusion between the two led to the mistakes 

fore complained of, and “at the decisive moment the really 
needful was wanting, in spite of individual perfection.” 

Now we are far from saying that, supposing Major Scherff to be 
right, and the present training of the German army to be as much 
in need of reform as he considers it, therefore the same remarks 
would apply absolutely to our own. Unhappily the comparison 
can hed be made at all with fairness; for our present sys- 
tem of recruiting, which consists in buying at an inadequate 
price the very lowest class of unskilled labour in its raw youth, 
and attempting to retain it under the pressure of a Mutiny Act, 
and to lick it into shape by stringent discipline, can give us but 
very little of that stratum of superior intelligence which is found 

ly in the German army, in the sons of the lower middle classes 
and well-to-do peasantry, who cannot afford the genteel service of the 
Einjihriger, and so are compelled to do the regular term of three 
years’ duty in the ranks. But this isall the stronger reason why we 
should avoid the error against which Major Scherff is warning 
his countrymen, of attempting too much with the ordinary recruit. 
The fancies of War Office soldiers who never leave their desks and 
know nothing of the human material they legislate for, and, still 
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more, of those members of Parliament who dabble in military matters 
for want of some other speciality, have of late had a pernicious in- 
fluence among ourselves in this direction. We teach our young 
soldiers their drill, as is of course necessary. We send them to 
school to pick up “ the three Rs”; and few will dispute the pro- 

riety of this recent addition to their military education. But when, 
in addition to this, and to an individual training with their weapon 
in a course of musketry which is nowhere surpassed, we superadd 
attempts to make of each man an artisan, a field engineer, and, as 
some would have him, a gunner; when we organize in each of our 
small battalions a corps of baggage-drivers, of shoemakers, tailors, 
farriers, telegraphers, and signallers, we are running with the 
best possible intentions into a double error, fatal to the efficiency 
of the mass. Some of the teaching that is given will certainly 
fall utterly wide of its ose; and, what is more serious, 
the real training of the bulk of the men as good infantry soldiers 
is sure to sufler. We are attempting, in fact, to go much 
further than the Germans with a los pliable material, and the 
result will only be that the military Jack-of-all-trades, which 
the poor recruit is to become, if War Office Circulars as to his 
supposed qualifications are strictly carried out, will inevitably fail 
to be master of that single craft on his dexterity in which the 
nation is to rely when her need for soldiers comes. It seems hard, 
no doubt, to say this in the face of efforts which are really well 
meant; but every thoughtful soldier among us who has practical 
knowledge of what is being attempted in this direction is aware 
that, as Major Scherff’s own words put it, the quantity of matter 
taught to the average soldier is of less importance to his country 
than its thoroughly good quality, and that we have been forgetting 
the latter in straining to increase the former. 

We could have wished to devote a little space to those chapters 
on the higher training of officers, and on the extended use and 
a form of peace manceuvres, with which the work closes. 

ey are hardly less striking than that part of the book which 
we have now noticed, and they have a special interest for us just 
now, when the questions treated of are coming up among ourselves. 
Even those who may not agree with the gallant author elsewhere 
will admit that in his closing chapter on those autumn exercises 
which we are busily imitating there is not a word thrown away. 
Even on so commonplace a point as that of the march past his 
remarks are a model of good sense and sound reasoning, and are 
80 @ propos just now that we must quote them as a most fitting 
conclusion. However few working days the manoeuvres allow, 
he says :— 

One should be set apart for the parade of the whole force. Such military 
displays on a large scale impart, both to the corps and the individual, to a 
greater extent than is generally supposed, the feeling of holding together, 
the consciousness of strength, the certainty expressed in the words “there 
are a great lot of us.” They also tell well on the great public, which rarely 
but on such occasions has an opportunity of raising its spirits by the visible 
spectacle of the national power. And it is often only by means of these 
parades that the ditferent arms make each other’s acquaintance outwardly, 
and come to know of one another what is the size of a cavalry regiment, an 
infantry battalion, and so on ; for the private rarely sees these bodies together 
except on such occasions. 


LAYS AND LEGENDS OF THE LAKE COUNTRY.* 


it is rather difficult to speak justly of a book which has failed in 
its primary, but succeeded in its secondary, intention; which 
gives, for instance, a dull theme but a lively exegesis; where the 
original matter is worthless and the extracted matter of value. It 
is not to be condemned, but neither can it be praised. It is something 
like the feat of that nursery hero who “ shot at a pigeon and killed 
a crow”; or the winning of a game through a lucky fluke not in 
the calculations. The good which was aimed at is missed, and that 
which is hit was not aimed at. Lays and Legends of the English 
Lake Country is this kind of book. The lays which form the 
ostensible substance and purpose of the work are as poor as any- 
thing we have ever can of the nature of rhyme; but the notes 
giving in prose the stories and legends on which these starveling 
ems are founded are, as the title-page says, “copious.” 
o be sure they are all well known, and no new light is thrown 
on doubtful passages ; but there is something in the life of a popular 
legend which bears a great deal of transmission, and no one who 
loves the old tales at all tires of reading them afresh. 

But we must add that Mr. White has taken extraordinary 
liberties with some of his “roots”; and has produced poetic fruits 
of an unwarrantable kind. Witness “The Raven on Kernal Crag,” 
where he has transformed a pretty little bit of natural history into 
the description of a raven not so weird as Poe’s, and just as im- 

robable. Because a pair of ravens annually built their nest on 
mee Crag (Coniston Old Man), and, though their young were 
frequently destroyed by the shepherds, always returned to the 
same spot; because, when one of the parent birds was killed in 
the brooding season, the survivor got a new mate without loss of 
time ; and because once, when both parent birds were killed, 
leaving a nestful of unfledged young, a couple of strange ravens 
came out of the sky, and attended to the nestlings till they could 
forage for themselves, Mr. White has imagined a raven of the pre- 
historic and volcanic times, who witnesses the worship of Bel and 
the arrival of the Romans, hears the hammer of Thor and “ sees 
King Dunmail’s hosts ” go up the hill, watches the Imights and 

* Lays and Legends of the English Lake Country. With copious Notes 
By Jolin Pagen White, FRCS, London: J. Smith, Carlisle: G. & T. 

1973. 


ladies of chivalry, and is now still sitting on Kernal Rock “ count- 
ing the lambs in a mountain flock.” He seems to be a feathered 
' and stationary brother of the Wandering Jew, if we are to believe 
his biographer :— 
That Raven will sit upon Kernal Rock 
Till the mountains reel in the world’s last shock. 
Till the new things come to end like old, 
He will roll his eye, and his wings unfold, 
And settle again ; and his solemn brow 
Draw close to his shoulders, and muse as now. 

In his notes to “ The Luek of Edenhall ” Mr. White gives a word 
on the great centenarian question. In ga the old oak on 
Wragmire Moss, known as “the last tree of Inglewood Forest,” 
which fell in 1823 of sheer old age—as it was said to be between 
seven hundred and eight hundred years old, the cause of its fall was 
not to be wondered at—he says: 

On the same day on which this tree fell, Mr. Robert Bowman, who was 

born at Hayton, in 1705, died at Irthington, at the extraordinary age of 
117 years and 8 months, retaining his faculties till about three months before 
his death. He lived very abstemiously, was never intoxicated but once in 
his life, and at the age of rrr used occasionally to assist his family at 
their harvest work. The last forty years of his life were spent at Irthington, 
ng his rogth year he walked to and from Carlisle, being 14 miles in 
one day. 
Then he goes on to give the story of a local Old Parr, which 
we confess we receive with the customary grain; we should 
prefer a rigid investigation of registers, and a considerable allow- 
ance made for possible errors, to an acceptance pure and simple of 
this marvel of longevity :— 

The most remarkable instance of | y ina native of Cumberland is 
that of John Taylor, born at Garragill in the parish of Aldston moor. He 
went underground to work in the lead mines at eleven years of age. He was 
fourteen or fifteen at the time of the great solar eclipse, called in the North 
mirk Monday, which happened 29th of March 1652. From that time till 
1752, except for two years, during which he was employed in the mint at 
Edinburgh, he wrought in the mines at Aldston, at Blackhall in the Bishop- 
rick of Durham, and in various parts of Scotland. His death happened 
some time in the year 1772, in the neighbourhood of Moffat, near the Lead- 
hills mines, in which he had been employed several years. He worked in 
the mines till he was about 115. At the time of his decease he must have 
been 135 years of age. 

“The Rey. George Braithwaite, who died curate of St. Mary’s, 
Carlisle, in 1753, at the age of 110,” is quite a juvenile by the side 
of these venerable Methuselahs; but we doubt whether Myr. 
Thom would accept even the Rev. George with as much com- 
placent faith as Mr. White has shown; and whether he would 
not rather prove that mistake, vanity, and falsehood, all three 
united, had something to do with the figures, and that the 
curate of St. Mary’s, Carlisle, was not so very far in advance of his 
fellow-men when the core of fact was reached, divested of its en- 
velope of tradition. The people of the North countries are noto- 
riously long-lived—those at least who are not touched by consump- 
tion, scrofula, and rheumatism, which are the deadly scourges of 
the dales. Given clean blood, and we get remarkable strength of 
frame and length of days; but we question the list in Lyson’s 
Magna Britannia, which gives “ 144 individuals ranging from 10c 
to 113 years of age,” within a period of 150 years, even though it 
does give the “ date,name, pee 9 and age of each individual.” Those 
who |now how country parish registers were kept in olden times 
would not pin much faith to even a written record. The clergy of 
these remote places were men in nowise superior to the peasants 
they taught, and from whom they sprang. Allthe Northern men were 
educated up to a certain point, and not many beyond that certain, 
or uncertain, point. Grammar schools abound ; and up to quite late 
years the local gentry used to send their sons to these schools, 
where also the dalesmen and the cotters sent theirs. If, however, 
the result on the one side was an innkeeper like John Gunson of 
the Plough Inn, Ulpha, who would make out his bill in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, on the other it was a race of clergy who fought 
and drank and swore and raked with the best of them, if it 
happened that their inclinations led that way; and who, even 
when of a more respectable private life, were not famed for ace 

in their duties, their “ Hoot, mon, niver fash theesel’ for sic 
mak” being a ready answer to all remonstrances or inquiry. 
The notes on “The Church among the Mountains” give several 
curious examples of the conditions, salaries, and lives of the cle: 

of the smaller cures. And from material facts we may reasonably 
infer intellectual ones. Where the life was so rough, there 
would not be much respect for things in general. Old pari 
registers mouse-gnawed and moth-eaten, blotted and mildewed, here 
a leaf torn out and there a date forgotten, are among our own 
early recollections ; and what was to be found in an important 
parish is even more surely true ofthe smaller districts. 

There is another human marvel reported in the notes to 
“Gunilda,” “a lady of the Lucy family,” at Egremont, who 
was devoured by a wolf. This is the description of the skeleton of 
a giant which was found at St. Bees, in 1601; but Mr. White 
does not say where the bones are now, nor can our own local 
knowledge supply the deficiency. We should like, however, Pro- 
fessor Owen to have a turn at them before we labelled them 
“ correct” according to the inventory :— 

“ A true report of Hugh Hodson, of Thorneway, in Cumberland, to $* 
Rob Cewell (qy Sewell) of a gyant found at S. Bees, in Cumb’land, 60x, 
before X* mas. 

Nil, aa Gyant was buried 4 yards deep in the ground, w* is now a 
corn fieid, 

“He was 4 yards and an half long, and was in complete armour : his 
sword and battle-axe lying by him. : 

« His sword was two spans broad and more than 2 yards long. 
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“ The head of his battle axe a yard long, and the shaft of it all of iron, as 
thick as a man’s thigh, and more than 2 yards long. 

“ His teeth were 6 inches long, and 2 inches broad ; his forehead was more 
than 2 spans and a half broad. 

“ His chine bone could containe 3 pecks of oatmeale. 2 

“His armour, sword, and battle-axe, are at Mr. Sand’s of Redington, 
(Rottington) and at Mr. Wyber’s at St. Bees.”—Machel MSS. Vol. vi. 


Many of the natural curiosities of the Lake country are men- 
tioned in this book, such as the Helm-wind on Cross Fell, and the 
tremendous inundation in the Vale of St. John’s, near Keswick, 
which happened in the August of 1749, and of which the traces 
are still to be seen, when a waterspout burst among the mountains, 
and the mountain ghylls, notably Catchertz Ghyll, swelled and 
overflowed with ak violence that “ many houses were filled with 
sand to the first story, many more driven down, and among the rest 
Legberthwaite mill, of which not one stone was left upon another,” 
even the heavy millstones being washed away. Mr. White 
speaks, too, of the Druidical circle near Keswick; the various 
strangely fashioned rocks to be found on the mountain sides, 
such as the Lion and the Lamb, or the Astrologer, or Old 
Woman, as you see it on Helm Crag (Grasmere), the Apostle’s 
Crag under Thornthwaite, on Bassenthwaite), one of the 
most beautiful and least known of these pictured rocks ; the likeness 
of George IIT. made by the crowning knobs of Causey Pike; the 
Castle rocks (Lyulph’s Tower) of St. John’s, known to all readers 
of the Bridal of Triermain ; the shepherd dog to be seen on Kirk- 
stone Pass, coming up from Brother's Water ; and others. But none 
of these are equal in artistic accuracy to the odd Queen Elizabeth’s 
rock at Bedruthan Steps in Cornwall, which at a certain distance 
looks for all the world like her kingly Majesty as we know her— 
small head, high nose, big ruff, and bigger farthingale, with the 
regal crown at the top of all. Among the legends we have the 
inevitable story of the Borrowdale “ gowk,” or cuckoo—a story 
shared by the honest lumbering dalesfolk with the wise men of 
Gotham. We have also the “horned horse,” as they are said 
to have called the straying red deer which got to the top of their 
fells, probably from the herd on Kidsty Pike and High Street ; the 
peacock, by which name they designated the first mule that ever 
they saw; the devil in the sack of quicklime, which the terrified 
bearer threw into the river by Grange when it began to smoke 
on his shoulders under the shower; and the patient bewilderment 
of the first man who rode in stirrups, how he sat there by his 
house-door on his horse, his feet fixed by enchantment till his 
‘family came home. Then one among them, a clever lad who had 
learnt schooling at St. Bees, advised his father to draw his feet 
out of his boots, and leave the coverings in the vice till such time 
as they could be removed. For ghost stories we have the legend 
of the Crier of Claife, on Windermere ; Hob Thross, the “ body a’ 
ower rough,” who was fed with milk, and did good work as his 
payment, and whom another writer on popular legends makes out 
to have been a skin-clad Druid hiding oe his religious pursuers ; 
the haunted house at Armboth, and the two witnessing skulls at 
Old Calgarth ; but we hear nothing of the Armboth Bogle. The 
Luck of Edenhall and the less known Luck of Burrell Green, be- 
longing to a yeoman (statesman ?) in Great Salkeld, are of course 
spoken of; as also is the Luck of Muncaster. But if Mr. White 
wished to give old family traditions, he might have found more 
than we have in these Lays and Legends. Did Caldbeck lie out 
of his range? It is scarcely a lake-country village, situated as 
it ison the outside of Skiddaw, to the north, and close to the 
wide moor; but there are good materials there in the Fairy 
Howk and the Fairy Lane; while field and farm about have— 
or used to have—many old and strange histories attached to 
them. Time, however, wipes these old-world traditions away, and 
modern time has an especial faculty for destroying them. Unless, 
then, they are ——— while they are still alive atid fresh in the 
minds of the older-fashioned peasantry, they will be lost altogether. 
And we know that there are rich mines as yet unworked to be 
found in the wilder and more desolate moorland districts, like the 
outlying hamlets between Caldbeck and Carlisle, and in the lone 
places between Hesket-new-market and Penrith. It would be a 
good work to gather them up and add them to another edition of 
these Lays and Legends, 


WORK.* 


MSs ALCOTT has achieved a task of no little difficulty 
in writing a book with a purpose so skilfully and deli- 
cately that the presence of the purpose is never obtrusive or 
offensive ; while at the same time those who take the trouble to 
read Work, which will repay them well for their exertion, 
cannot fail to be struck by its meaning, which is peculiarly a 

plicable to the present state of things in England no less than in 
America, We do not wish to c.nvey the impression that this is a 
novel with a sermon neatly wrapped up and disguised in its 
pages ; on the contrary, although it expresses the result of serious 
thought and deep conviction on a question which has been much, 
we might say too much, agitated of late, it is singularly free from 
any tendency to sermonize—is indeed neither more nor less than 
its second title announces it to be, “ A Story of Experience.” The 
heroine of this experience is Christie Devon, an orphan girl, 
whom we find tired of the commonplace life she leads in the 
New England farmhouse of her uncle and aunt, where she is 
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surrounded by bluff young farmers and buxom girls whose one 
ambition is to “ get married,” and where she can find no sphere 
for the employment of the better talents which she possesses, 
Comaunile she is on the point of leaving this home, and trying 
to get on and be of some use in the world by herself. She is the 
daughter of a poor —_—— of good descent, whom her mother, 
a New England girl, married after she, like Christie, had found 
the dull level of farmhouse life intolerable and gone out alone 
to seek for better things. We should be curious to know if 
the author designed this parentage to account for and fit 
the character she had previously conceived, or whether the 
character grew, as no doubt in the hands of a good artist 
it would, from the circumstances given. In any case the 
arrangement is a felicitous one; for while Christie inherits 
from her father a refinement of taste and perception which makes 
her at all times and in all situations a gentlewoman, from her 
mother she possesses an energy and promptitude which carry her 
through her own difficulties, and also those inborn instincts of 
sympathy with the masses which enable her to understand and 

eviate the trials which attack the people of humbler descent 
than herself with whom she is thrown. This energy comes out 
strong on her entrance upon her adventurous career, when, after 
several vain efforts to obtain a situation asa governess, she resolves 
to “ put her pride in her pocket and work her way up” by going 
out to service. This juncture reminds us of a novel of English 
life published a year or two ago by Mr. Aidé, In that State of 
Life, which had for its theme the unusual event of a girl born and 
bred in good society in this country going out as a sort of superior 
maid to an old lady. But with the mere coincidence of fact the 
likeness ceases; for in Mr. Aidé’s book the whole interest 1s con- 
centrated upon what in Miss Alcott’s is merely an episode; and 
while the heroine of the former is very unlucky in the high-life- 
below-stairs which she has to encounter, while she finds an 
ardent admirer in the region of the drawing-room, Christie 
Devon discovers in Hepsey, the black cook and the sole companion 
of her labours, a woman with whose sorrows she can sympathize, 
and whose affection is a consolation and a relief from the preten- 
tious vulgarity of Mrs. Stuart, the lady of the house. There is a 
good deal of quiet humour in the description of the amusement 
which Christie makes for herself in watching the peculiarities of 
her mistress and the visitors whom she attracts to her house, and 
one remark made by the author in her account of Christie’s ex- 
perience as a handmaiden specially deserves attention :— 

If masters and mistresses knew how skilfully they are studied, criticized» 
and imitated by their servants, they would take more heed to their ways and 
set better examples perhaps. Mrs. Stuart never dreamed that her quiet, 
respectful Jane kept a sharp eye on all her movements, smiled covertly at 
her atlectations, envied her accomplishments, and practised certain little 
elegancies that struck her fancy. 

Christie’s kindness to old Hepsey too, and the black woman’s 
mingled gratitude and surprise at it, have something very touching 
in them. 

This “ experience ” of Christie’s is brought to an abrupt close by 
her setting the room on fire by reading in bed and forgetting 
to put out her candle—a catastrophe which leads to her dismissal, 
not so much on account of her offence as because her mistress, 
having given way to her feelings of rage and fright in the stress 
of the moment, feels that she has hopelessly compromised 
her dignity in the eyes of her servant. Thus this enter- 
prising young woman is thrown once more upon her own re- 
sources, and by the friendly offices of another girl, with whom 
she had made friends at a boarding-house, lights upon the stage of 
a respectable theatre in the character of Queen of the Amazons in 
a grand spectacle. Her career on the stage is, if not brilliant, at 
least successful, and it affords occasion for the writer to show 
with how much freshness and force she can treat the well-worn 
subject of stage jealousy and intrigue, of which there is enough 
in this one portion of her heroine's life to form the nucleus 
of an ordinary three-volume novel. There is indeed a grand 
lavishness about the manner in which Miss Alcott uses 
her materials. Almost every period of Christie's various ad- 
ventures contains a germ of plot which might easily be spread 
over the length of a whole book; yet there is no suggestion of 
piecing together in the result obtained, no such eflect as that 
produced by individual pictures affixed without artistic instinct 
to a screen; the work is broad and harmonious. From the 
kitchen to the stage is perhaps a longer leap than from the 
stage to the bosom of an upper-class family in the capacity of 
governess, which is the next situation filled by the much-enduring 
Christie. Mrs. Saltonstall, her new employer, is a fashionable 
lady devoted to dress and to little else, who is of small import- 
ance in the book; but from Mr. Philip Fletcher, her brother, comes 
the first offer of marriage which Christie thinks it well to weigh 
in her mind, the first temptation to give up for the sake of rest, 
luxury, and the chance of employing the world’s goods for the 
benefit of the world’s inhabitants, the more exalted and apparently 
less practical idea of struggling through danger and defeat to earn 
for herself by her own exertions a place and an influence among 
her fellow-beings. This Philip Fletcher's character is drawn with 
considerable ability and truth; we see in him a man of good im- 
pulses suppressed rather than checked by the habits of bad health 
and an easy attainment of his wishes, who by long indulgence has 
learnt to make the killing of time his great object, but in whom 
there is still such a spark of a fine nature remaining as is finally 
fanned to a flame by the influence of the woman whom he looks 
upon, first as a new object in the landscape of his daily life, then 
as an interest, finally as a desirable wife. The growth of his feel- 
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ing, and its reflex action upon its object, are depicted with a fine 
perception of character; witness this passage, which describes his 
state of mind shortly before he makes his offer :— 

Something about this girl seemed to appeal to the old self, so long 
neglected that he thought it dead. He could not analyse the feeling, but 
was conscious of a desire to seem better than he was as he looked into those 
honest eyes ; to talk well, that he might bring that frank smile to the lips 
that grew either sad or scornful when he tried worldly gossip or bitter 
on 3 and to prove himself a man under all the elegance and polish of the 

ntieman. 
= was discovering then, what Christie learned when her turn came, that 
fine natures seldom failed to draw out the finer traits of those who approach 
them, asthe little witch-hazel wand, even in the hand of a child, detects and 
points to hidden springs in unsuspected spots. Women often possess this 
gift, and, when used worthily, find it as powerful as beauty; for, if less 
alluring, it is more lasting and more helpful, since it appeals, not to the 
senses, but to the souls of men. : 

But when it comes to the actual proposal Miss Alcott makes a 
great mistake. It is, we conceive, very hard for a woman to re- 
— in writing a man who has been more or less spoilt all his 
ife, and accustomed to succeed in making women like him, and yet 
to keep him a gentleman all the time ; since even George Eliot has, 
to our thinking, failed in this way both with Stephen Guest in 
the Mill on the Floss and with Lydgate in her latest novel. But, 
however this may be, certain it is that Mr. Fletcher, in offerin 
his hand to Christie Devon, shows himself such an arrogant an 
insufferable snob that he more than justifies the indignant scorn 
of the refusal for which she herself is almost as unprepared as he 
is. It takes all the novelist’s skill to reinstate him in his position 
as a gentleman when he reap long after this event, which 
naturally closes another chapter in Christie's life. 

Her next venture launches her, as companion to an invalid 
girl, into the midst of a family named Carrol, over whom 
hangs a strange mystery, which in the end turns out to be 
hereditary insanity. And here we cannot but think that 
Miss Alcott has overtasked her powers. It can never be 
good art to deal in a novel, not otherwise than invigorating, 
and on the whole cheerful in tone, with so terrible a theme 
as this, any more than it would be to mix scraps from the 
gloomiest pages of Greek tragedy into a modern drama; the 
only thing that could excuse a writer for doing so would be the 

ossession of some such wild and spasmodic genius es that of 

dgar Poe, and it is assuredly not in his line that the author of 
the book now before us excels. Thus the only feelings excited in 
us by this part of the story are distaste and disappointment while 
we read, and relief when we haveread. After the horrible climax 
which breaks up her relations with this family, Christie falls into 
illness and want, owing mainly to her refusal to cast off a woman 
with whom she has insisted on forming a friendship while they 
are fellow-workers at a large millinery establishment, upon the 
discovery that she has formerly been the reverse of respectable. 
This incident, and all its surroundings, are handled with a firm- 
ness and a sense of right which the author of The New Magdalen 
would have done well to study before he put his play on the 
boards. Itis this girl who finally rescues Christie from suicide 
when she is utterly broken down by hard usage and destitution, 
and finds her a tempo: refuge in the house of a laundress, by 
name Mrs. Wilkins, a character in whom, as elsewhere in the 
book, we recognize the influence of Dickens. Mrs. Wilkins is a 
woman who has been through many troubles, and from them 
uired a large power of sympathy 5 she has thought for herself, 
and settled on a philosophy which we will let her explain in her 
own words, aptly illustrated from her profession :— 

“*Pears to me,” said Mrs. Wilkins, ironing rapidly as she spoke, “that 
folks is very like clothes, and a sight has to be done to keep ’em clean and 
whole. All onus has to lend a hand in this dreadtul mixed-up wash, and 
each do our part, same as you and me is now. There's scrubbin’ and bilin’, 
wrenchin’ ard bluein’, dryin’ and foldin’, ironin’ and polishin’, before any of 
us is fit for wear a Sunday mornin’.” 

From the care of this good Mrs, Wilkins, and chiefly by her 
- means, Christie is transferred, as a sort of companion and house- 
keeper rolled into one, to the house of Mrs. Sterling, an old Quaker 
lady, which turns out to be her last haven of refuge. For here 
in the person of David, the only son of the kindly widow, she 
finds after many variations on the old chords of friendship, and 
doubt, and jealousy, the man who can hold her heart with his 
strong sweet nature. This is one of the best parts of the book; 
the character of David, who is so different from the melancholy 
romantic hero the girl has been prepared to see, is a fine conce; 
tion, and is well sustained. Her woman's curiosity to know the 
hidden trouble of his life, and the dramatic scene in which she dis- 
covers what that trouble is, leading up to his declaration of love 
for her, are described well and with unflagging interest; indeed 
the dialogue between them when their engagement is 

is as pretty and unwearisome a love scene as we have ever read 
in a novel. With this happy event we could for our own satis- 
faction wish the book to conclude; but, as its somewhat stern 
title might lead us to ex there is no such peaceful bliss 
as we should in that case infer in store for these young people. 
The Civil War, which has done duty as the crisis of so 
many novels, appears here as a sort of Deus ex machind, and 
they fo off, David as a soldier, his wife as a nurse, while 
Mrs. Wilkins at the same time, fired by patriotism, succeeds in 
getting her Lisha away to the war by the employment of a some- 
what humorous device. When this has happened, who can be 
ignorant of what is coming? Of course the former dandy 
Fletcher turns up with only one arm left in the thick of the fight- 
ing, and finds his reward in the firm gentle nursing of Christie, 


and, still more of course, David is struck down by a shot through 
the lungs, and Christie arrives just in time to see him well through 
his deathbed scene. We confess to feeling a little angry with 
Miss Alcott both for employing so well-worn an artifice to get rid 
of David, and for getting rid of him at all. For her treatment of 
this scene, however, she deserves all praise ; not so much for what 
she has said as for what she has with arare wisdom and good taste 
left unsaid. 

After the time of mourning for her husband's death is over, 
Christie devotes herself to helping on the freed people—a good 
work in which she is assisted by a legacy of all his money from 
her old uncle, who, having retired ever since the first ag 
— just in time to do this and die, thus making the third. 
death in the book. One of the last occasions on which we see the 
widowed Christie is at a meeting of working-women, the sketch of 
which is extremely well drawn. Many ladies, of course, are there, 
rich in theory, poor in practical method of relief; one talks over 
the heads of her audience, telling them of Hypatia and Aspasia, 
giving history to those who ask for bread ; another cheerfully reads 
the statistics of suicide and starvation among shopwomen ; pre- 
sently rises Christie, and by the magnetism of her sympathy and 
her actual experience of what those whom she addresses suffer, her 
words go straight to their hearts, and they depart not unsatisfied. 
Shortly after this Bella Carrol turns up again, and comes to 
Christie for advice as to how she shall best employ her time and 
opportunities for the good of her sisters, and from what Christie 
says to her the reader will see something of the conclusion to 
which all her experience has brought her :— 

I want you to make Harry’s home as beautiful and attractive as you 

can ; to keep all the elegance and refinement of former times, and to add 
to it a new charm by setting the fashion of common sense..... 
I’m “strong-minded,” a radical and a reformer. I’ve done all sorts of 
dreadful things to get my living, and I have neither youth, beauty, talent, 
nor position to back me + | ; so I should only be politely ignored if I tried 
the experiment myself, I don’t want you to break out and announce your 
purpose with a flourish, or try to reform society at large, but I do want you 
to devote yourself and your advantages to quietly insinuating a better state 
of things into one little circle. The very fact . own want, your own 
weariness, proves how much such a reform is needed. 
Let us to this excellent piece of advice subjoin the last para- 
graph of the book, and we will say good-by to Christie Devon 
and her experience. She is standing surrounded by her friends 
and her child, expressing her resolve to devote her whole life to 
the work she has taken up. She has stretched her hands out with 
an impulsive gesture, and they have been promptly seized by those 
standing round her :— 

“Me too,” cried little Ruth, and spread her chubby hand above the 
rest: a — omen, seeming to promise that the coming generation of 
women will not only receive but deserve their liberty, by learning that the 
greatest of God’s gifts to us is the privilege of sharing His great work. 

Miss Alcott has faults in her writing; a tendency to ramble, 
a habit of imitating not only the spirit, but the mere verbal 
tricks of Dickens, whose works she has evidently studied ; an 
occasional disregard of the arrangement of her words, and an in- 
clination to run too much to climax. We hope to meet her again 
with these and other faults corrected, and with the same 
merit that we have found in Work. Meanwhile we recommend 
this as an excellent book to all young women who are discontented 
with their present lives, who feel that they have no sphere for the 
exercise of their virtues, who have vague longings for an ideal 
existence which they cannot formulate, and who may bein danger 
of quitting their inherited place in society to seek some new form 
of taith or some novel plan of life. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL.* 


Ts last home but one of many of the warriors who have 
illustrated the history of this ‘gu? cannot fail to be 
an object of interest to thoughtful Englishmen. The very 
mention of a Chelsea Pensioner suggests memories of hard- 
fought —— for British supremacy in India, Flanders, 
Egypt, and the Peninsula, not to speak of dying echoes of 
the achievements of Wolfe, Ligonier, and Marlborough. Every 
stone in the building is replete with glorious associations; every 
page of its records is an interesting addition to British mili 
istory. Major-General Hutt, the present secretary to the Commis- 
sioners, has therefore done well to publish Papers illustrative of 
the Origin and Early History of the al Hospital at Chelsea, 
and the Government has done no less well in sanctioning the pub- 
lication of the book at the public expense. Before examining the 
result, we must mention that General Hutt has not aspired to 
write a complete history of the Hospital, but only to construct an 
authentic framework which may useful to more ambitious 
writers, and to re-erect and authenticate certain landmarks which 
were in ——— of disappearing from view. The work before us 
must, therefore, be considered as mémoires pour servir; but so 
judiciously have the materials been selected and arranged that 
the dryness which is a general characteristic of works of this sort 
is altogether absent. 

Canon Kingsley has asserted that history is singularly devoid 
of truth. e might well have cited the prevalent ideas 
about Chelsea Hospital as establishing the correctness of his 
aphorism. It is a popular and fondly hugged tradition that our 

* Papers illustrative of the Origin and Early History of the Royal Hospi 
at Chelsea. Compiled 4 the Secretary's ellice at that tutions London : 
Printed by George E. Eyre & William Spottiswoode, Printers to the Queen, 
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national refuge for worn-out soldiers owed its origin to the benefi- 
cent influence exercised over Charles II. by the charming, loose- 
lived, but kind-hearted Nell Gwynn, who of all Royal mistresses 
‘has ever been the favourite of the British nation. eneral [utt, 
however, disposes summarily of the tradition in the following 
words :—“ Though the story has been often repeated, the most 
careful research into the records of the period fails in any way to 
authenticate its truth.” The real credit of having procured the 
foundation of Chelsea Hospital is due te Sir Stephen Fox, the first 
Paymaster-General of the Forces. Before his time the relief 
accorded to maimed and worn-out soldiers had been but poor and 
uncertain, though not for want of numerous statutes on the sub- 
ject. In the Session of Parliament which began on the 19th of 
1592,and ended on the 1oth of April, 1 593; the claims of 
sick, maimed, or worn-out soldiers to support at the expense of 
the State was first recognized, an Act being pi which 
¢ast on parishes and counties the task of providing for such. 
Considering the value of money in those days, the limits of the 
=— to be paid cannot be deemed to have been too closely 
wn. These limits were for a private soldier, 10/., for 
those of higher rank than a private, but inferior to lieutenants, 
15/.; for lieutenants, 20/. per annum. Soldiers were on landing 
from abroad to be relieved by the counties through which they 
—_ on their way to their place of settlement. The Act was, 
owever, only to exist till the end of the next Session. As 
it was feared that some time would elapse before: it could 
come into full operation, and the necessities of the soldiers daily 
arriving from France were urgent, the House of Lords adopted 
the remarkable course of — sums from members of their own 
body, barons paying 20s., bishops 30s., and other peers 403. 
It would appear that a similar subscription had been made by 
the Commons. The new Act failed to answer the expecta- 
tions of its framers, each county er city endeavouring on various 
xts to pass on the men who claimed relief. Much distress 

and many complaints arising in consequence, the Council often took 
the initiative, and issued commendatory warrants on behalf of ap- 
plicants. The disabled veterans were also provided for in other 
ways, some being admitted into the almshouses of cathedral cities, 
and others receiving assignments on the revenues of confiscated 
Church property. In the Parliamentary Session of 1597-8 three 
statutes were made concerning soldiers. One of these raised the 
minimum of the rates for their relief from 1d. to 2d, in the pound, 
and the maximum from 6d. to 8d. in the pound, increased four 
ears later to 10d. The subject continued to attract attention ; 
ut little change was made in the system of providing for 
disabled soldiers until the Civil War, when “we find the first 
instance of pensions to soldiers defrayed from what may be 
termed national funds, instead of from the local taxation in 
@duaties.” The source of this provision was the sequestration 
money, portions of which were repeatedly charged for “ the relief 
of such maimed soldiers (scouts?), intelligences, and other emer- 
gencies.” In 1651, for the first time, a national hospital for 
maimed and worn-out soldiers seems to have been thought of; for 
‘the House of Commons instructed the Council to “consider of a 
‘healthful place” for their residence; but no steps were taken in 
the matter. We find, however, that during the Civil Wars maimed 
and disabled soldiers were sent to the Savoy and Ely House, which 
had been converted into hospitals, and maintained in these 
buildings till disbandment, when they were sent to their respective 


At the Restoration, a regular army, disguised under the title of 
“guards and garrisons,” being kept up, and soldiers being for the 
first time permanently enlisted, it became absolutely necessary to 
provide for such as might become disabled or worn-out in the 
service. Not, however, till Charles II. ha been twenty years 
on the throne could he spare time from his debaucheries to 
provide an asylum for the old age of those on whose loyalty 
the stability of his power so much depended. Sir Stephen Fox, 
as we have above mentioned, was the instigator of the good 
work, and on the 22nd of December, 1681, letters-patent under 
the, Great Seal announced the King’s intention “to erect an 
‘hespital for the relief of such land soldiers as were or might 
be sick or infirm in the service of the Crown, aad endow it 
with a suitable revenue.” The King gave 6,787/. 4s. 23d. an 
unapplied balance of Secret Service Money ; Sir Stephen Fox 
and Tobias Rustat, an ex-page of the backstairs, contributed 
aoe and 1,000/, respectively, and it was anticipated that the 
public would also subscribe liberally. But a poor response was 
made to the appeal, and, notwithstanding the lying statements 
about the liberality of the nation published in the Gazette, only 
2,734! was subscribed. In this strait an appeal was made 
to the elergy, the archbishops being desired to issue circulars 
to the bishops calling on them to to induce such of 
their clergymen as might be well off to contribute liberally 
to so charitable a purpose. This device, however, signally 
failed, and money was raised from the troops themselves in the 
following manner. The army, im accordance with the vicious 
practice of those days, until Sir Stephen Fox became Pay- 
master-General in 1661, never received their pay till long after 
it became due. To remedy this hardship, eH Stephen made 
a private arrangement by which he undertook to issue sub- 
sistencé money weekly, the balance being paid after the next 
muster, To enable him to carry out this arrangement, he raised 
money on his own credit, and in return for this accommoda- 
tion he received from the army a shilling in the pound. When, 
owing “to the difficulties of the revenue,” Sir Stephen, at the end 


of eighteen years, put an end to the bargain, the King issued a 
Royal Warrant rt ser that the troops should be paid regularly, 
and that, in return, the poundage or deduction of one shilling in 
the pound should be continued. In 1683 Charles directed that 
one-third, subsequently two-thirds, and finally the whole of the 
ape should be applied to the erection of Chelsea Hospital. 

1684 it was ordered that, on the sale of commissions, both 
buyer and seller should pay a shilling in the pound to Chelsea 
Hospital. From the detailed statement of the amount thus 
obtained we gather that an ensign’s commission was worth in 
those days from 200/. to 310/., a lieutenant’s about 400/., and 
a captain’s from 860/. to 3,000/. Only on one other occasion— 
namely, in 1713—was a similar percentage levied on the sale and 
purchase of commissions. A few months after the first-mentioned 
order it was directed that each officer and man should contribute one 
day’s pay to Chelsea Hospital. In 1692 it was ordered that de- 
ductions to the amount of sixpence in the pound should be made 
from the salaries of half-pay officers, and in 1715 one shilling in 
the pound was withheld from the retired full pay of officers for 
the same purpose. This deduction ceased to be made after 1783. 
Another source of revenue was the value of 100 chaldrons of coal 
annually from the corporation of Newcastle-on-Tyne, as rent for 
the castle and castle tields leased by the Government. From time 
to time a few legacies were received by the Hospital. The out- 
pensioners were also, from 1754 till 1842, mulcted of certain 
sums under the head of poundage, and a large amount of un- 
claimed prize-money has from time to time been transferred to 
the credit of the Commissioners. 

The total sum paid by the army itself amounted to about 
eight, millions and three-quarters, and at first sight it would 
seem as if the country had generously made up the balance ; 
but on closer examination we find that the cost of the Hospital 
itself has been, in round numbers, only 4,700,000/, It 
will be seen, therefore, that the army paid nearly twice as 
much as was required for the maintenance of an institu- 
tion the benefits of which it is fondly believed to owe to 
the generosity of the country. In the Estimates for the 
coming military year a sum of 29,731/. is set down as the amount 
which Parliament is asked to vote for the maintenance of 
Chelsea Hospital; but, in giving this sum, the country will only 
be repaying what in former years was scandalously diverted 
from its proper destination. For instance, no less than 51,25 4/. 
had been paid to out-pensioners up to 1846-47. Now the out- 
pensions may be considered as part of the remuneration in consider- 
ation of which a soldier engaged to serve the Crown. There are other 
items which are equally inadmissible; such as the total of 
2,132,466/. 12s. 3d., entered under the head of Pay Office, War 
Office, Exchequer fees, and other army purposes, poundage trans- 
ferred to Irish Treasury, as well as that returned to the troops in 
lieu of increase of pay and transfers to Exchequer. With regard 
to the first, the chief item is for the expenses of the Pay Ottice, 
which up to 1784 were regularly defrayed out of the funds 
of Chelsea Hospital. The War Office was also maintained 
from the same source from 171 ° up to 1783. It is worthy 
of note that the cost of the War Office was in 1717, and 
every succeeding year up to 1783, only 2,455/. In the Esti- 
mates for 1873-74 it is set down as 148,632/, Among other 
sums irregularly applied we may include 556/. 1s. 8d. for New 
Year’s gifts at the Treasury and Exchequer. But besides what 
may be termed authorised embezzlements, there were also un- 
authorised irregularities. It appears from a Report drawn up in 
1713 by the then Paymaster-General, that the butcher to the 
Hospital had been “ obliged to deliver to the Governor and Lieut.- 
Governor great quantity of provisions, for w‘® he was not to be 
otherwise paid.” In the same Report another abuse is disclosed 
—namely, in “the management of the cooks who dress 
and supply meat to many of y° inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood of y* college from the kitchen of y® hospital as out of a 
i? tavern, which is certainly a scandalous practice, and must 

e in a great measure, if not totally at y* publick expense, w°® 
may a well justify my proposal to your Lord? for retrenching 
one of the Ma‘ Cooks.” The management of the affairs of the 
Hospital appears indeed to have been at that time as loose as 
possible, frauds on the Commissioners being systematically prac- 
tised on a very large scale in the matter of out-pensioners. A 
Report of a Committee of the Privy Council, submitted in 1714, 
contains the following remarkable passage on this head :— 

There are recruiting officers that bear up for and levy invalids to claim 
the pension ; there are officers that prepare the certificates of the men’s 
qualifications. Furlows signed by the Governor are always ready for them, 
immediately upon their admission, and there are persons ready to take upon 
them the trouble of receiving their pension by letter of attorney, and to 
advance to them as the stock rises or fulls in or about Chelsea. And another 
advantage these persons seem to have, a man is no sooner admitted an 
invalid but he becomes immortal, there not having one man died out of 
9,199 from the time of their first admission. 

But if the Government had reason to complain of the pensioners, 
the pensioners had till 17 54 no less reason to complain of the Govern- 
ment. In 1703 the Commissioners state that the out-pensioners 
“have not been cleared since the 1st of July, 1696, only have 
had some small sumes paid in to their quarters and other creditors 
upon accompt, and there was due to them over amd above those 
payments to the 24th December last year near five thousand 

ounds or thereabouts—most of which, if not all, is owing to the 
inbabitants of Westminster and Chelsea, who have supported 
them ever since the year 1696, in expectation of the said pensions, 
and are great suflerers, and some of them entirely impoverished 
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thereby.” There was probably greater regularity afterwards; 
still we find that till the year 1754 the out-pensioners suffered 
much hardship from their pensions being constantly in arrear, 
so that they were, to use the language of an Act passed for their 
relief, “ necessitated to take up money for present subsistence on 
credit of persons called money-lenders, on terms many times 
oppressive and usurious.” 


Having now reviewed the chief money transactions in con- 
nexion with Chelsea Hospital, we may say a few words about 
the building itself. All the lands about Chelsea and Battersea 
were originally Church lands, belonging to the Abbot of West- 
minster, and were sequestered at the Reformation. When James I. 
ascended the throne all these lands had, with the exception of 
some twenty-eight acres at Chelsea and a part called Blacklands, 
passed into the hands of private owners. On the twenty-eight acres 
above mentioned James determined to build a college for the study 
of divinity, and in 1610 he issued letters of incorporation. The 
idea of the King seems to have been very imperfectly carried out, 
and in 1647 the College, which had fallen into decay, reverted 
to the Crown. Soon afterwards it was converted into a prison 
for officers and men captured in war, and in 1664 we find Dutch 

risoners, and in 1669 French prisoners, contined there. The 

ollege was then handed over to the Royal Society ; but the latter 
found their property of little value, and on January 11, 1682, 
sold it to the Crown for 1,300/., and thought that they had made 
an excellent bargain. On the 17th of February Charles II. laid 
the first stone of the new edifice, and ten years later the building, 
though unfinished, was sufticiently advanced to admit of occupa- 
tion. The main building was finally completed in 1694, but 
considerable additions in the shape of detached houses have from 
time to time been made. As a curious instance of how names 
stick to places long after they have ceased to be appropriate, we 
may mention that to this day Chelsea Hospital is spoken of by 
the neighbours almost invariably as “ the College.” 


In conclusion, we may state that in 1872 the number of out- 
pensioners was 66,281, and of in-pensioners 540. ‘he former 
will gradually be greatly reduced ; but as to the latter, they have 
as yet e the destroying touch of army reorganization, 
and we sincerely trust that Chelsea Hospital, meeting with better 
fortune than the sister establishment at Greenwich, may long 
continue to afford that comfortable and honourable asylum to 
old soldiers which the army has itself paid for, and which could 
not be devoted to other purposes without a palpable breach of 
faith. However, who can tell ?—rien n'est sacré pour un sapeur; 
and reforming Mini ot War are not much overburdened with 
reverence, 


MINOR POETS.* 


sa FEW” of the Sonnets, Lyrics, and Translations by the 
Rev. Charles Turner, as we are told in a note, “appeared 

lately in magazines. Some of the latter are republications, 
with more or less alteration, from a volume printed in 1830. The 
remainder are quite new.” The volume referred to was, we 
believe, the joint production of Mr. Turner and of his brother, the 
resent Poet-Laureate. While the one brother since that time 
poured forth poem after poem, and book after book, the other 
has to show, it would seem, for all this length of years but 
this one slight volume of just a hundred pages. It may be 
thought perhaps by some that the one would have consulted his 
reputation better by publishing less and the other by publishing 
more. Mr. Turner succeeds much better with the Sonnet, difficult 
measure though it is, than with either his Lyrics or his Trans- 
lations. It may be, however, that he has been more fortunate in 
the subjects he has chosen for his Sonnets than in those he chose 
for his Lyrics. It is not surprising thata man should fail in putting 
forth his poetry, however much he may have succeeded in putting 
forth his loyalty, who writes a lyric “ For the 
the arrival of the Prince of 


No doubt the following verse, when s by a host of school 


children in their Sunday clothes, and bright with their freshly 


washed faees and the prospects of unlimited plum-cake, may have 
sounded well enough. It was, however, scarcely worth printing, 
unless perchance in the Poet’s Corner of some county news- 
paper 
- Heaven, through all jeopardy, 
Over the misty sea, 
Watch’d thy return! | 
Welcome home, welcome here ! 
Now more than ever dear, 
Britain’s true Prince and heir, 
Come to sojourn. 


Very different from such as this, loyal though it is, are 
some of Mr. Turner’s Sonnets. We find it somewhat difficult to 
select one for quotation where there are so many that please us. 
Perhaps the following, entitled “On finding a small fiy 


* Sonnets, Lyrics, and Translations. By the Rev. Charles Turner, Vicar 
of Grasby, Lincolnshire. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1873. 

The King’s Stratagem; or, the Pearl of Poland. A Tragedy in Fi 
Acts. By the Author of “Reconds of t id of ‘the Sea,” 
“Myths of the Minstrels,” &c. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 

Searching the Net. A Book of Verses. By John Leicester Warren 
Author of “ Philoctetes.” London: Strahan & Co. 1873. 


The Tournament, and other Poems. By “Cirri.’ London: Dickinson & 
Higham. 1873. 


Madingley S on | 
ales at the Manor House, in 1861.” 


Heart,” “Child of ‘the Sea,” 


| in a book,” may be taken asa fair sample of the poet’s style and 
wer 

- Some hand, that never meant to do thee hurt, 

Has crush’d thee here between these pages pent ; 
But thou hast left thine own fair monument, 
Thy wings gleam out and tell me what thou wert 
Ob! that the memories,.which survive us here, 
Were half as lovely as these wings of thine! 
Pure relics of a blameless life, that shine 

Now thou art gone: Our doom is ever near: 

‘The peril is beside us day by day ; 

The book will close upon us, it may be, 

Just as we lift ourselves to soar away 

Upon the summer-airs. But, unlike thee, 

The closing book may stop our vital breath, 

Yet leave no lustre on our page of death. 

Tt is strange, by the way, that a Lincolnshire man—one who had 
been brought up where Northern Farmers abound—should so much 
as dream of making warm rhyme with calm. In the same poem 
in which Mr. Turner perpetrates this horror he makes Abergele 
rhyme with feel; but in this case he guards himself by pc 
in a note “ English nunciation.” ould it not have been 
just as well if he bel shel in another note to his rhyme of 
warm and calm “ cockney pronunciation ” ? 

Since the days of “the most lamentable comedy and most eruel 
death of Pyramus and Thisby,” we doubt if a tragedy has been 
produced which in point of humour can compare with the King’s 
Stratagem. It is not often that out of our minor poets we get 
much amusement, but we can assure our anonymous dramatist 
that rarely even in the most tearful moments of our modern senti- 
mental tragedians have we seen anything so exquisitely ludicrous as 
his five-act tragedy. Mr. Wills’s character of Oliver Cromwell had 
its humour, especially when personified by the actor who is so great 
in Sam Weller, but even it falls far short of what we have here. 
How admirable is the concluding line of the list of the Dramatis 
Persone — Noblemen — Bishops — People — Guards—Servants— 
Vassals, and Ghosts! We have for some years, on the stages of 
our largest theatres, had two clowns in the pantomime. Till the 
King’s Stratagem was written no one, we believe, had shown an 
equal liberality in ghosts. The scene opens on the bank of the 
Vistula. Christine, the heroine, enters followed by Alisa her 
nurse “ in the attire of a cavalier.” Christine informs her nurse, 

I think thee horrible in pantaloons, 
Aud would prefer a natural gentleman, 
Alisa replies :— 
Girls in their teens think not of gentlemen ; 
(Aside. Oh! this is frightful !) 

| To divert her thoughts she requests Christine to repeat her trans- 

| lation of the Battle of the Gods from Homer. Unhappily there 

was a young Lord Milo who was too much for Homer. Alisa in 

alarm informs Christine’s guardian, Bishop Stanislas. Scene iii. 

opens in “an Oaken Bower, Stanislas walks to and fro. He stops 

and clasps his brow with his right hand as if to fix his thoughts.” 

After a long speech 

(He dashes a tear from his cheek, and strides forward into the arms of MiLo 
as he enters from an avenue, followed closely by Sowovusk1, the King’s spy, 
muffled in a dark mantle. He passes behind a tree. The two noblemen seat 
themselves on a garden bench beneath the same. ALASA appears at one angle 
of the bower, eaves-dropping, and WaLprmir at another, each ignorant of 
the other's presence or of the presence of Sowovsk1. 

Sobouski overhears the Bishop’s proposal to’ Milo for his instant 

marriage with Christine. He informs King Boleslas of it, who 

determines to murder Milo and to carry off the bride. On the even- 
ing of the marriage-day, at a grand dance that is given, the 

King suddenly appears. “The music stops, the dancers pause 

with signs of discontent. Alisa exclaims from behind her mask, 

‘Upon some evil is he bound. I will keep nigh with dagger 

ready.’” The King danees with Christine, who soon runs 

from him and “falls swooning into Milo’s arms. Alisa rushes 
at the King with a drawn The guards seize 
her, Tableau.” In Scene v. voiees are heard within cry- 
ing, “Murder! oh, murder! mwurder! murder! thief!” and 

“three royal favourites masked,” who have entered “ right 

of centre” and murdered Milo, rush out bearing Christine, a.second 

time swooning. Act ii. opens in the King’s e, where 
in a dimly-lighted room Christine is discovered. Bind, enters 
by a seeret door and attempts to . But ily 
| “ Milo’s ghost glides between them and backs Boleslas out.” 
host then, “returning to the sofa,” tells Christine to write to 
Jount Waldimir for help. Waldimir having received her letter 
hurries off to Stanislas, who receives the narrative in a ‘way to 
| make even Mr. Irving jealous :— 

[During this narration STANISLAS holds W ALpIMIR’s arm with a death-clasp, 
draws himself up halfway between a horizontal and a perpendicular, and 
gazes into the speaker's face with the stare of a maniac.) 

No wonder that Waldimir, rubbing his arm, exclaims:— 

Thy elasp, my lord, is too emphatical— 
Resume thy pillow—Jean, sit down behind him. 

The Count and the Bishop determine to appeal to the Primate of 

Poland, who, beyond saying “Ah! eh! ‘tis very aad! “Tis very 

sad!” and “wiping a timid tear,” shows himself little moved. 

Waldimir then rises to yet higher eloquence :— 

[During this appeal, STAN1sLAs slides from his seat and creeps on his knees 
towards the speaker, who is on his kneas before the Primate: at the end, 
weeping, they rush into each other's .arms,and remaim thus during the 


Primate’s speech.) 
relieves himself by a game:at chess, 
isplacing the piaees,” 


In the next scene the Ki 
but “the Ghost stands ind the King, 
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Nothing much comes of this, except that the King is checkmated, 
till at length Stanislas comes in. e King, “concealing his head 
in his mantle,” cries 

Guards, seize the Pontiff! Seize the Ghost! Away 

With them—away ! 
The Ghost wisely vanishes, while “the guards drag Stan- 
islas out, crying ‘Woe to Boleslas!’” Presently “re-enters the 
Ghost by a secret door, followed by Christine, who is crazy.” 
Christine stabs the spy Sobouski. The King orders her to be 
arrested, but he “espies the Ghost, which hovers near her, and 
staggers backward aghast. The curtain falls on tableau, to low 
solemn music.” 

In Act iii. “ the King rises and looks round on the vast assembly 
with a pleasing smile,” and then accuses the Bishop of Milo's 
murder ; but “blood spots appear on the hands of two of the mur- 
derers as they lift them to hide their faces.” The curtain falls on 
tableau to slow music. In the next scene Waldimir rescues Chris- 
tine from the King’s palace “while shrieking women in dishabille 
rush out by the different portals.” A second vast assembly is held, 
and the Ghost comes and swears on the Bible. “ The King partially 
swoons.” Waldimir enters bearing Christine in his arms, and 

laces her hand in the Ghost’s, though he has to uphold her. 
fore long the King recovers eno - to stab Stanislas to the 
heart, “‘ who falls into the arms of Waldimir, who has confided 
the swooning girl to his valet.” Thereupon Alisa, “ dashing 
through the terrified crowd, pale and dishevyelled, seizes the 
King’s arms,” and cries out, 
Fiend! Triple murderer! Infanticide! 
“He starts from his stupor and stabs her.” She dies exclaim- 
"Tis done at last! My blood is on thy soul! 
Thou’st killed the long-lost Princess Guika—Oh! 
The Ghost “ points its pale fingers at the King as it vanishes amid 
a halo of mist.” The King (running to and fro) exclaims :— 
*Tis so! A torch is burning in my brain! 
Devils pursuing me with clanking chains— 
Oh! keep them off! Oh! keep them off! Save me, friends! 
[His favourites succeed in restraining him. The curtain falls on tableau, to 
low n music. | 
In Act y. Christine is discovered “reclining on a couch. Nurse 
seated near the foot of couch, snoring.” Christine slips off, and 
throws herself into the Vistula. Waldimir, “Doctor, and vassals 
run in en déshabillé.” The shrieking women of Act iv., by the way, 
were in “ dishabille.” Waldimir exclaims :— 
Fly ! search the manor-seat, the park, the Vistula! 


The family woodcutter saves Christine, but only for a time, for she 
makes her way to the cemetery, 
Singing “ I’m going home” in such a voice, 
It made me cry just like a boy that’s whipped. 
Then he sees the ghosts of the King’s three victims bearing her up 
to Heaven. Waldimir will not believe she is dead, but, addressing 
the Doctor, says :— 
O man of art! emmove these * ad of life ! 
Motion this beautiful machinery 
The wicked King meanwhile has rushed in, “ believing his body to 
be entwined by a serpent, whose coil he is saging to wu” He 
thus laments :— 
Aback! ye howling demons! Basilisk, off! 
Unclasp your fiery folds! Unclasp my heart! 
Or I will 
There, now! I’ve got m upon thy he 
Die! die! ha! hal’ Geo! ha! ha! 
“The curtain falls on tableau to solemn music.” 

We have more than once already had the —or of bringing 
“before our readers’ notice the poems of Mr. J. Leicester Warren. 
‘Unlike so many of our modern poets, he has evidently made a 
study gs peony fore he set up for poet, and he has made his study 
among ancient models which, by their severity, tend to 
restrain the young writer from falling into the extravagances 
that are now so fashionable. If at times some of his poems—the 
“ Cardinal’s Lament,” for instance—seem to bear an echo of Mr. 
Browning, at all events the echo is of Mr. Browning where he is 
even and strong, not where he is extravagant and weak. The 
following lines from the poem entitled the “ Defeat of Glory ” will 
show Mr. Warren’s power in where he may fairly claim 
to be no man’s follower. He is describing the death-bed of a 

t king :— 
anes Thine ears retain no murmur from the street ; 
To thee dim rain is one with earnest noon ; 
Thy dull brain cannot catch the perfume sweet, 
en the field deepens into perfect June. 
The record of thy days becomes a blot ; 
The yearling infant calls its sister’s name. 
O princely phantom, with thy fame forgot, 
ove, if thou canst, thy lips and do the same. 
Thy white hands only tremble on the sheet, 
0’ thy Pretorian legions watch around, 
And under echoing archways in the heat 
The feet of many sentinels resound. 
ours on the 
And drums in thunder wake the market-place. _ 


_ Mr. Warren, by the way, is guilty of the same kind of rhyme 
‘as Mr. Turner, for he athe rhyme erm with calm, It is idle, we 


fear, to lift up our voice against such utterance as this. Fashion- 
able society and the Minor Poets together are too powerful for us. 
All the stronger sounds are one by one dropping out of our English 
tongue, and we shall soon talk a language as soft and as weak as 
is our modern sentimentality. The next thing will be for the 
learned Society that is so strong in phonetics to correct the 
spelling, and so to write arm and warm that, not only to the ear, 


| but also to the eye, they shall rhyme with calm. Mr. Turner and 


Mr. Warren are not, we dare say, as yet prepared to go quite the 
lengths of Mr. Digby, another of our Minor Poets, the author of 
Last Year's Leaves. He makes trust rhyme with first, as indeed 
it commonly does within the sound of Bow Bells. But they should 
know that they are separated from Mr. Digby and from Mrs. 
Gamp only by degree, and, knowing this, they should pause in their 
downward course. 

The object of the authoress of the Tournament and other Poems 
is most laudable and altogether worthy of the Sydenham Young 
Men’s Christian Association, to which, “with very kind Christian 
regards and earnest desire for prosperity,” she dedicates her “ little 
volume.” She would, she tells us, 

So renovate man’s mind that ne’er withstood 
Should be the grand sublime, the gloriously good. 
The Crystal Palace that now stands at Sydenham was to have 
done all this in 1851, but where Cole C.B. has come short, she and 
the Sydenham Young Men’s Christian Association will step in 
and fill up what is wanting. There would seem to be something 
either in the air of Sydenham, or in the contents of its Palace, that 
is conducive to what our poetess calls “the gush, and rush, 
or gentler flow of song.” It is not long ago that we had the 
— of noticing the work of a writer whose boast it was that 
e was not only a poet, but also one of the firework makers for the 
Crystal Palace. Our present poetess describes herself as 
This lady, loving, pitying all mankind, 
Admiring virtues—to defects not blind. 
There would seem to be one defect—that, namely, of all rhyme 
and reason—in her own writings, to which most unfortunately she 
is blind. Such a rhyme as Pro Forma and warmer would doubt- 
less pass muster in any Sydenham Association, whether young or 
old, Christian or heathen. But we cannot believe that the youngest 
and the most Christian of associations would be so blinded by their 
piety as to consider this “little volume” of more than two hun- 
full s as anything but nonsense. The best use the 
Sydenham Young Men’s Christian Association could make of the 
volume would be to use it as a kind of penance. Any erring brother 
who might have been tempted so far from virtue’s path as to go to 
a dance, or who at some Foresters’ festival had played at Kiss in 
the Ring, might be made to learn as many lines by heart as the 
dances or kisses he had committed. And yet the sternest moralist 
would feel some degree of pity as he heard the penitent vouth 
conning such lines as the following :— 
Such beauteous summer e’en, that sprays instir 
Seemed soft harmonious sostenuto whir 
Of angels’ wings,—air odorous fanned above,— 
Their breathings to inspire with holiness and love. 
The authoress does not always keep at such heights as this, but 
frequently comes down more nearly to the level of the young 
Christian of Sydenham. The following verse, if perplexing in its 
construction and apparently innocent of grammar, clearly contains 
some simple morality :— 
Forget not what boys sow they reap. 
Sow not, ill weeds abounding 
Oft sluggard’s garden smothered keep, 
Malaria its surrounding. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


GUSTAVE DESNOIRESTERRES * is approaching to the 
e end of his amusing gossiping work on Voltaire; itwas in 1755 
that the arch-philosopher took up his residence at Les Délices, in 
the canton of tg and the present volume leads us from that 
date to the year 1760,when the comedy entitled L’Ecossatse 
created such scandal by its vehement and unjustifiable attacks 
on the poor journalist Fréron. This part of the work contains 
some piquant details on the discussions which Voltaire carried on 
with the magnifique consetl of the Genevese Republic, and on the 
heinous offence which he gave by persisting in profaning the 
head-quarters of Calvinist Protestantism with matic per- 
formances. It is true that free-thinking notions had already 
made sad havoc even at Geneva, but the old Puritanical traditions 
were still dear to the majority, and the magnifique conseil 
fulminated edicts against — and playgoers with the 
same spirit which during the previous century inspired in Eng- 
land the author of the Histrromastiz. Lefranc de Pompignaz, 
Trablet, and Palissot occupy an important place in this volume, 
and M. Desnoiresterres himself is obliged to acknowledge that 
Voltaire had a singular idea of the duties and rights of a critic. 
If he thought himself offended, he never scrupled to denounce his 
adversaries as gallows-birds, and to endeavour to show that virtue 
was grievously insulted in his person. The author of Didon was 
no doubt extremely conceited, but his estimate of the Ferney 
= is perfectly true, and in the case of the editor of L’année 
ittéraire we cannot think it a very dignified act on the part of 
Voltaire to drag him before the public under the transparent 
pseudonym of Fré/on. 


* Voltaire aux Délices. Par Gustave Desnoiresterres. Paris: D#ie. 
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What is the task which a writer undertakes who aims at givin, 
a complete and accurate view of Pythagoras and his philosophy 
M. Nourrisson has defined it so well that we cannot do better 
than quote him, There is, in the first place, a legend two thou- 
sand years old containing a small soleus of historic truth; 
that element of truth must be sifted and presented to the reader 
free from all alloy. We have besides a few, a very few texts, 
scattered here and there, mutilated, interpolated, and often con- 
tested by the best critics ; and it is on this narrow and insecure basis 
that the writer has to build. Such difficulties are enough to dis- 
courage the most plodding and enthusiastic savant ; and therefore we 
cannot feel surprised that when the Académie des Sciences morales et 
politiques proposed the subject in question to the candidates for one 
of its prizes, only one person responded to the appeal and took up the 
challenge. M. Chaignet’s work*, however, is so complete and able 
that it fully deserves the reward it obtained. He has divided his 
essay into four . Discussing first the indirect sources from 
which the elements of the life of Pythagoras can be gathered, he 
narrates that life, and describes the history of the Italic school, as 
it is sometimes called. The second part is occupied by an ex- 
amination of the direct sources which may enable us to form some 
——e with the Pythagorean doctrines. It was hardl 
sufficient to determine from a general point of view the authenti- 
city of the fragments cena M. Chaignet justly thought that 
a minute investigation was necessary; and therefore he translated 
into French the entire fragments of Philolaiis and Archytas, 
accompanying his version by a brief commentary. An interesting 
and detailed account of the system of Pythagoras forms the third 
‘part—the longest and most important—of the work; and, finally, 
comes a statement of the influence which that system has had over 
subsequent schools of thought, concluding with a critical estimate 
of its merits. We observe with satisfaction that M. Chaignet 
has been very liberal in giving quotations from the sources to which 
he refers. "The reader is thus enabled to weigh the value of his 
statements, and to judge for himself. 

Works on German literature are plentiful just now, and two 
among them especially deserve to be noticed here. M. Alfred 
Méziérest publishes the second and ——s volume of his 
lectures on Goethe, taking up the poet’s life at the time when he 
became acquainted with Schiller. It may be asserted, as a general 
principle, that the study of a great author's writings is the best 
comment on his —— y, and such is particularly the case with 

Dorothea, Faust, Torquato Tasso—to name 
only these three compositions—are pages from his life, and we all 
know that Fraulein von Klettenberg stood as the type of Gretchen 
at a time when, like the hero of his great poem, he dabbled in 
alchemy. M. Méziéres brings this point prominently forward, and 
dilates upon it most cena ; he has also given an interesting 
sketch of Madame de Staél’s visit to Weimar, and has devoted an 
entire chapter to the relations which took place between Goethe 
and Napoleon. 

M. Bossert’s volume { covers nearly the same ground as the one 
we have just noticed, with the exception that Schiller occu- 
Pies in it an equal space with the author of Werther, and that the 
whole lite society of Weimar before our eyes in a bril- 
liant and well-drawn panorama. M. Bossert lectures on German 
literature at the Sorbonne, and the present octavo is the third of a 
series the first two instalments of which we noticed some time 
9605 it is introduced by an inaugural address on the union of 

e literary and the theological element in German thought. 

Bossert remarks that during the seventeenth century, whilst 
England was throwing its political constitution into shape, whilst 
France was cultivating the amenities of social life, and moulding 
itself according to the most brilliant Court in Europe, Germany, 
absorbed by theological questions, seemed to think that there was 
nothing else worth studying. The result, he adds, has proved that this 
bent of the national mind was far from unfavourable to subsequent lite- 
rary progress, and we see likewise the reason why the seventeenth 
century was a blank in German literature. Theology came first; 
Bodmer, Breitinger, and the leaders of the Zurich school took as 
their starting-point the study of the Bible ; Klopstock looked upon 
himself as a religious reformer, and it was with Goethe that the 
new literary movement began. 

The reputation of Gavarni § will not gain much by the bi hy 
which MM. de Goncourt have of him. "He 
of considerable talent, but unfortunately his pencil was always 
employed upon scenes which represented the worst side of French 
society. has sometimes been compared to Hogarth; but the 
Mariage & la Mode and the Rake’s ss convey a moral with 
them; whereas Gavarni’s lithographs, unmistakably clever though 
they are, tell nothing but tales of vice and folly. The artist’s life, 
from MM. de Goncourt’s own showi , Was an exact counter- 
= = his talent, and the narrative of it is extremely painful, 

it introduces us to a “ Bohemian” who remained ) Bn se 
such to the very end. 

In our last monthl we said a few words of M. Viollet- 
Leduc’s excellent work on architecture. The second volume, which 


* Pythagore et la philosophic Pythagoricienne. Par A. Ed. Chaignet. 
Paris: Didier. 
W.. Goethe ; ses euvres expliquies 
eres, Paris: Didier. 
et Schiller. Par A. Bossert, Paris and London: Hachette 


ne Phomme et Cauvre. Par MM. Edmond et Jules de Goncourt. 


we have now to notice *, begins with the thirteenth entretien, and 
takes us away from the historical to the practical part of the sub- 
ject. The author discusses successively the method which archi- 
tects ought to follow, the means at their disposal, the application 
of statuary to the embellishment of modern constructions, the 
teaching of architecture, and the present state of that branch of 
the Fine Arts in Europe. He ends by giving students a number 
of judicious hints on the financial ditficulties connected with 
their profession, their relations with builders, and the competitions 
which they must undergo if they wish to obtain any notice from 
Government; and he is thus led to remark on the preten- 
sions of the State to interfere with questions of which it is 
absolutely ignorant. This petty meddling, M. Viollet-Leduc says, 
has had the natural result of encouraging mediocrity, and of 
bringing about the decay of architecture. 

M. Jules Claretie’s little volume on Moliére ¢ isa panegyric 
written in a tone of exaggeration which is sometimes ridiculous 
and it contains nothing new either in the way of biographi 
detail or of critical appreciation. According to M. Claretie, who 
quotes Camille Desmoulins, the author of Le misanthrope was a ré= 
publicain de la veille, and it is owing to Moliére, Rabelais, Montaigne, 
Voltaire, and La Fontaine that France may be ed as “the 
soldier of the human race.” We need not add that, in speaking of 
Tartuffe, our panegyrist does not lose the opportunity of declaiming 
against Jesuitism, casuistry, and hypocrisy. The only part of his 
book which deserves to be read is the appendix, in which are 
various interesting historical documents, and amongst others 
some short biographical notices of the actors and actresses be- 
longing to Moliére’s troupe. 

The arrest and murder of the Duke d’Enghien { have s ted 
to M. Gourdon de Genouillac an interesting volume, thougk 
it is written too much in the style of a novel. It was surel 
unnece to throw into a sensational form a narrative whi 
was already sufficiently dramatic. The performed at 
Vincennes by the direction of the First Oonsul was only the 
last scene of the famous conspiracy which George Cadoudal and 
his accomplices had imprudently organized against a ruler whose 
police, always on the alert, would have set at defiance even more 
cautious adversaries. M. de Genouillac relates all the circum- 
stances of the gives numerous despatches sent by the 
principal agents of Bonaparte’s Government, describes the question- 
ing and cross-questioning which the unfortunate victim had to 
undergo, and shows what the attitude was both of Napoleon 
himself and of foreign Courts when the deed had been perpetrated. 


M. Jay's book § is not a narrative of skirmishes and battles like 
those which have already appeared so abundantly in connexion 
with the war of 1870-71; it is the simple and unpretending state- 
ment of the efforts made by a few men, under the direction of 
Count de Kératry, to organize and arm the mobilized troops of 
the five departments of ancient Brittany. The author speaks 
of what he has seen with the earnestness of an impartial, 
though not a disinterested, witness. The book consists of nine 
chapters, with an appendix of documents most interesting in 
their =. It is really curious to see with what ra- 
pidity the Bretons were transformed into soldiers, and how 

ily men snatched from the plough or the counting-house 
adapted themselves to all the Seslldhien of military life. If we 
‘may believe M. Jay, this transformation was incomplete, and he 
eg us the reason why. The persons at the head of the Republican 
overnment did all they could, almost from the very beginning, 
to place obstacles in the way of Count Kératry—red-tapeism and 
political prejudices havi en possession of M. Gambetta’s mind ; 
instead of encouraging and helping the organization of the mobilized 
Breton troops, he did, we are told, his very best to hinder it. 


The subject of M. de Laveleye’s new book || is one which deserves- 
more judicious and dispassionate treatment it usually receives. 
at the hands of the advocates of what are called “ peace principles.” 
The author is not one of those who imagine that the age of war- 
fare has Lome and that the days have come when the famous pro- 
phecy of Isaiah is about to be realized. The events of the last 
three years are enough to rebuke the delusions of Utopians, and it 
does not require 1 sagacity to see that Europe at the present 
time is threatened by wars of a more terrible nature than any which 
it has hitherto witnessed. “Let us not,” says M. de Laveleye, 
“allow ourselves to be be few 
re} we are now enjoying. Ev us to believe 
ro sent the end of po a Europe will be transformed into a 
kind of hell. The settlement of social questions arrays class against 
class, whilst the question of nationalities pits race against race.” 

is volume, reserving the third and concluding part for an exposi- 
tion of the principle of arbitration which he wishes to see introduced. 
He believes that the causes of war can be even now considerabl 
diminished ; and he has —_ himself that, if private feu 
are impossible because there are laws which determine indi-~ 
vidual rights, in like manner there ought to be, and will be at 
some future period, an international court created for the pur- 


- Entretiens sur Varchitecture. Par M. Viollet-Leduc. Vol. 2. Paris: 
orel. 

+ Moliére, sa vie et ses euvres. Par Jules Claretie. Paris: Lemerre. 

t Le crime de 1804. Par H. Gourdon de Genouillac. Paris: Dentu. 

§ L’armée de Bretagne. Par Aimé Jay. Paris: Plon. 

|| Des causes actuelles de guerre en Europe, et de Parbitrage. Par E. de 
Laveleye. Bruxelles: Muquardt. 
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pose of settling the differences arising between political commu- 
nities. The three preliminary points to be determined are, he 
considers, the following :—1. a eonference ef dele- 
tes named by the various countries (lawyers and diplomatists) 
an order to lay down the principles of international law at pre- 
sent contested. 2. To decide that, in ease of a disagreement about 
the application of these principles, the contending parties will 
bind themselves to accept the verdict of a supreme court con- 
sisting of jurists representing the contracting nations. 3. To 
venew the twenty-third protocol of the Treaty of Paris by 
stipulating that, in ease of disayreement, before making a final 
eppeal to arms, the disputants shall submit their respective cases 
to the decision of the contracting States; and in all future trea- 
ties a clause to that effect shall be inserted. We have great re- 
spect for M. de Laveleye, and the intention of his book is excel- 
Jent; but we do not see any sign that he so much as understands 
where the real ditiieulties of his subject lie. We certainly cannot 
congratulate him on having solved them. 
Baron de Wogan * is an indeiatigable traveller and an agree- 
able writer, as a previous volume of his had already shown. The 
mt book, containing the sequel of his journeys, covers a 
tolerably large tract of country, for it takes us from California to 
Borneo. The first chapter is one of the most interesting in the 
volume, describing as it does the settlement of Captain Sutter in 
the gold regions, and the commencement of the diggings. After 
having served in the Swiss Guards of Charles X., Sutter left 
France at the Kevolution of 1830, and, gathering around him 
@ handful of adventurers prepared for every emergency, he 


established a colony on the left bank of the Sacramento, and | 


by dint of pluck and cleverness managed to secure the respect and 
friendship of the neighbouring Indian tribes. Popularity, however, 
is sometimes dangerous, and Sutter had already excited the 
jealousy of the Mexican Government when the accidental dis- 
covery of gold which he made on his territory campletely ruined 
him. An invasion took place, aud the unfortunate Swiss captain 
was compelled to give way before the ever-increasing tide of im- 
migrants whom the awit sacra neers attracted from all quarters of 
the globe. Baron de Wogan’s description of American civilization 
is very entertaining. His narrative terminates with a chapter from 
the history of his early life, in the course of which we learn 
that he is a lineal descendant of the Captain Wogan immor- 
talized in Waverley. 

The contrast between the Sahara and Lapland f is striking 
enough, so far as landscape and climate are concerned, but both re- 
gions are occupied by nomadic tribes whose habits are pretty much 
the same. Count Goblet d’Alviella explored the Sahara in company 
with the French troops employed to crush the last Algerian in- 
surrection; he had therefore good opportunities for observing 
both the country and the natives, and he has jotted down a few 
noteworthy remarks both on the ethnography of Africa and 
on the probable destinies of the French settlement in the 
north of that continent. His journey to Lapland was per- 
formed in 1868; he started from Stockholm, reached the Frozen 
Ocean, and came back along the shores of Norway. The obstacles 
of every kind which he met with did not prevent him from 
doing full justice to the stern beauty of the country through which 
he wandered, and he was fortunate enough to meet with a com- 
aga Baron de Beckman, whose sketches illustrate very faith- 
ully some curious details of scenery and costume. The drawings 
which render the same service to the Afriean part of the volume 
are by a French artist, Captain Fiévée. 

The excellent volume composed by M. and Madame Delon under 
the title Evercices et travaux pour les enfants} is an application of 
the methods of Pestalozzi and Froebel, and is intended to teach 
by a series of progressive lessons all the elementary facts con- 
nected with form and colouring. The authors’ preface, extend- 
ing over forty pages, is a programme of primary education founded 
on-the important axiom that, as all reforms should begin at the 
beginning, so, where education is concerned, improvements ought 
to be started almest in the nursery. The work is copiously 
Hlustrated with diagrams. 

M. Hippeau continues his researches on the state of education 
in the principal vations of the civilized world, and he now dis- 
eourses upon Germany.§ The preface contains a striking 1 
between the United States and Germany from the educational 
point of view, and its object is to prove that, however admirable 


may be the provisions made by the latter country for public in-. 


#truetion, yet the results obtained in America are greater still. 
M. Hippeau dwells at some length upon the struggle which he 
conceives to be now going on in Germany between the general 
¢ivilization sprung from Greek and Roman antiquity and that 
special form of intellectual culture which corresponds to the 
‘national instinets of the Teutonic race. 

We have another contribution to the history of the Reign of 
Terror. The Abbé Dumesnil || was one of very few non- 
jarers who dared to remain at their post during the worst period 

In the year 1801 he wrote a short 


of the revolutionary struggle. 
aeeount of the scenes he had witnessed and the persecutions which 


* Du fer West & Bornéo. Parle baron de Wogan. Paris: Didier. 

+ Sahara et Laponie. Par le comte Goblet d’Alviella. Paris: Plon. 
._ t Exercices et travaux pour les enfants. Par Mme. Jenny Delon et M. Ch. 
Delon. Paris and London: Hachette & Co. 

§ L’ instruction publique en Allemagne. ParC.Hippeau. Paris: Didier. 

Souvenirs dela Te reur; mémoires inédits de Cabbé Dumesnil. Publiés 
par M. le baron Ernow., Paris: Didier. 


he had encountered, and it is the second edition of these Souventrs 
which Baron Ernouf now publishes, accompanying them with 
historical and biographical notes. 

The thesis which M. Jean Chasseriau undertakes to establish * 
is the favourite one of MM. Vinet, De Pressensé, Schérer, and 
others—namely, the separation of Chureh and State. He begins 
with remarking that France offers a phenomenon which has never 
been matched in the history of mankind—that of a nation in 
all the fulness of its intellectual and political life suddenly 
upsetting the basis upon which it had stood for centuries, 
and endeavouring to organize itself anew under totally diiferent 
conditions. It is not to be wondered at that a community 
thus torn asunder should have lost even the idea of moral 
unity, and that its history ever since should be nothing but 
a narrative of endless and unpvofitable revolutions. In order 
to direct his country into a better course, M. Chasseriau reads 
to it a lesson from the annals of the past, and gives a brief sketeh 
of the struggle carried on between the principle of authority 
which subordinates everything to religion and the principle of 
rationalism whieh absolutely banishes religion from the sphere of 
polities. Pointing to the example set by England, he regrets 
that France did not adopt Protestantism three hundred years 
ago—Protestantism which is a compromise between Catholicism 
and Free-thought, just as constitutional government is a compro- 
mise between absolute Monarehy and a Republic. 

The title which M. Alphonse Esquiros has selected for his book ¢ 
shows sufliciently on what delicate ground he is treading. He 
diseusses with becoming gravity a topie which is rightly deemed 
one of the weightiest problems of civilization, and we cannot 
understand why certain journalists belonging to the Catholic party 
looked upon the work as encouraging vice; much less do we see 
what reasons the Government of Louis Philippe had to prosecute 
and imprison M. Wsquiros for what is essentially a moral work, 
whilst at the same time Eugéne Sue's Mystéres de Paris and 

3alzac’s Cousine Bette were tolerated and advertised in all the 
French newspapers. 

M. Paul Stapfer’s second article on Beaumarchais is undoubt- 
edly one of the best papers in the Bibliothéque wniverselle for 
August.t It treats chiefly of the celebrated writer’s journey to 
England for the purpose of destroying a scurrilous pamphlet pub- 
lished against the French Government and chiefly against Queen 
Marie Antoinette; it then follows him into Germany, describes his 
tragic adventure in the forest of Neustadt, and his interview with 
the Empress Maria Theresa. In preparing this part of his 
sketch M. Stapfer has availed himself not only of M. de Loménie’s 
work, but also of M. d’Ameth’s Beaumarchais und Sonnenfels, a 
pamphlet which has lately been condensed into French and illus- 
trated with comments by M. Paul Huot. 


* Du principe autoritaire et du principe rationel. Par Jean Chasseriau. 
Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 

t Les vierges folies. Par Alphonse Esquiros. Nouvelle édition. Paris: 
Dentu. 

t La Bibliotheque universelle et Revue suisse. Aoi 1873. Lausanne: 
Bridal. 
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